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WILL  DECIDE  MONDAY. 


A  New  Democratic  Daily  for  Queens, 

A  stock  company  is  being  organized 
to  establish  a  Democratic  newspaper  in 
Long  Island  City.  Lawyer  William  W. 
Gillen,  of  Jamaica,  has  prepared  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  for  filing  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  proposed 
capital  is  $100,0(M).  Mr.  Gillen  would 
not  divulge  the  names  of  those  inter¬ 
ested,  but  said  that  one  man  living  in 
Jamaica  had  subscribed  for  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  stock.  The  ,  Democrats 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 


New  Jamaica  Newspaper  Launched. 

Frank  E.  Hopkins,  of  Jamaica,  L.  L, 
Republican  nominee  for  Congress,  is  is¬ 
suing  a  weekly  campaign  newspaper,  the 
Mirror,  which  he  prints  himself  at  his 
own  plant.  The  paper  purports  to  be 
"a  refl;ction  of  the  past,  an  image  of  the 
present  and  a  glimpse  of  the  future," 
and  will  not  have  out  lived  its  useful¬ 
ness  after  the  election,  according  to  its 
editdV,  but  will  be  greatly  improved  and 
issued  for  many  years  to  come. 


SUPREME  COURT  TO  ACT  UPON 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
PUBLICITY  CASE. 


TAKEN  OVER  BY  W.  W.  CHAPIN, 
LATE  PUBUSHER  SEATTLE 
POST-INTELLIGENCER. 


Counsel  for  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  the  Morning  Telegraph  Plead 
Postal  Legislation  Violates  Consti¬ 
tution  in  Attempting  to  Regulate 
Journalism  and  Interfere  with 
Freedom  of  Press. 

Washington,  Oct.  24. — The  Supreme 
Court  will,  on  next  Monday,  decide 
whether  the  cases  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  new  postal  press  law 
will  be  advanced  to  an  early  hearing 
or  whether  they  will  have  to  take  their 
turn.  Should  the  motion  entered  last 
Monday  to  advance  the  cases  prevail, 
the  Court  would  in  all  probability  hear 
the  arguments  on  'Jan.  6,  1913;  but, 
should  the  motions  be  denied  and  the 
cases  have  to  follow  in  order,  it  will 
be  over  two  years  before  the  Court 
could  hear  them. 

The  motions  to  advance  the  test 
cases — that  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.  of  New  York,  publishers  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  and  that  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  of  New  York — 
were  entered  last  Monday  by  James  M. 
Beck  for  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  and 
Robert  C.  Morris  for  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Both  cases  are  against  the 
Post  Office  Department  officials,  to  en¬ 
join  th:m  from  enforcing  Sections  1  and 
2  of  the  Post  Office  Act.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  resist  the  motions  to  ad¬ 
vance  when  they  were  presented  in  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Beck,  in  his  motion  to  advance, 
states  that — 

The  law  in  question  is  a  novel  departure  in 
Post  Office  legislation  and,  as  we  shall  con¬ 
tend,  in  effect  attempts  to  regulate  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  journalism,  while  pretending  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  transportation  of  the  mails.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  art  inquisitorial  examination  into  the 
ownership  of  newspapers  (Including  mortgage 
creditors  thereof),  and  the  extent  of  their 
circulation,  and  it  further  attempts  to  compel 
the  newspapers  to  publish  semi-annually  at  its 
own  expense  these  details  of  their  business,  not 
apparently  for  their  .benefit  of  (he  Post  Office 
Department,  but  for  the  assumed  benefit  of 
the  public. 

It  further  regulates  the  methods  of  jour¬ 
nalism  by  providing  that  if  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  shall  accept  any  compensation  for  any 
editorial  or  other  reading  matter  and  publishes 
such  matter  without  plainly  marking  it  as  an 
advertisement,  such  editor',  or  publisher  should 
be  prosecuted  criminally  and  upon  conviction 
fined. 

The  Legislation  in  question  is  therfore  novel 
and  drastic. 

It  denies  the  editor  and  publishers  of  the 
country,  of  whom  there  are  many  thousands, 
the  privilege  of  utilizing  their  capital,  property, 
plant  and  labor  facilities  to  their  own  advant¬ 
age,  and  it  compels  every  newspaper  to  disclose 
the  extent  of  its  circulation  not  withstanding 
that  such  disclosures  would  necessarily  put 
the  newspaper  of  small  circulation  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  obtaining  advertising  as  against 
the  newspaper  of  large  circulation." 

Councel  tor  the  complainant  and  other  couri- 
cel,  who  have  carefully  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  are  clearly  convinced  that  this  legislation 
violates  the  First,  Fifth  and  Tenth  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  that'it  is — 

(a)  A  substantial  abridgement  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

(fc)  It  deprives  the  owners  of  newspapers 
of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  attempts  to  appropriate  their  property  for 
an  assumed  public  use  without  compensation. 

(c)  It  seeks  to  excercise  a  supervisory  power 
over  the  methods  of  journalism  not  germane 
to  the  due  regulation  of  postal  facilities,  which 
power  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  neither  in  express  terms  nor  by  reasonable 
implication  granted  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Underlying  these  grave  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions,  which  even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  suggests,  there  is  in  underlying  con¬ 
stitutional  question  of  grave  imf'ort  and  far 
readung  consequences.  How  far  can  Congress, 
under  the  pretext  of  excercising  an  unquestion¬ 
ed  federal  power,  such  as  the  power  "to  estab¬ 
lish  post  offices  and  post  roads,"  so  use  that 
power  as  to  accomplish  objects  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Government  f 

(Contiitued  on  page  2.) 


Charles  W.  Homick  Resigns —  ^  H.. 
Brockhagen  Becomes  Busine  an- 
ager — Alonzo  Seaman  Tayior  Be¬ 
comes  Publisher  of  the  P.  I. — Other 
Changes  Brou’ght  About  by  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Staffs. 
Confirmation  of  a  report  published  in 
these  columns  three  weeks  ago  was  made 
in  San  Francisco  this  week.  W.  W. 
Chapin,  formerly  part  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  th?  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer^ 
has  taken  over  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
succeeding  Chas.  W.  Hornick,  resigned. 

Mr.  Chapin  went  to  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  four  years  ago  with  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
immediately  revolutionized  things  in  the 
Puget  Sound  daily  publishing  field. 
When  he  secured  control  of  the  P.-I. 
there  were  ten  newsboys  selling  papers 
on  the  streets  and  disposing  of  250 
copies  a  day.  When  Mr.  Chapin  left, 
over  200  were  selling  10,000  every 
morning.  -  _ 

Mr.  Chapin  believes  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  belongs  to  the  general  public  and,, 
as  he  often  expresses  it,  he  is  with* 
the  man  tha‘  wears  the  overalls. 

Fearless  and  independent,  he  is  ben¬ 
evolently  inclined,  and  only  recently 
sent  way  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  for 
a  little  Indian  girl  he  had  met  on  a 
hunting  trip,  who  was  a  hopeless  crip¬ 
ple.  He  paid  all  her  expenses  from 
her  northern  home  to  Seattle,  sent  her 
to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  return¬ 
ed  her  to  her  parents  completely  cured. 
He  is  now  paying  for  her  education. 
C.  H.  Brockhagen,  business  manager  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer,  goes  with  Mr. 
Chapin  to  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

Alonzo  Seaman  Taylor  succeeds  Mr, 
Chapin  as  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  having  purchased  a  half 
interest  some  months  ago  from  Mr. 
Chapin’s  father-in-law,  ex-Senator  John 
j  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  experience  heretofore 
has  been  principally  confined  to  finance 
!  and  banking.  He  left  Milwaukee  in 
!  1889  to  act  as  cashier  of  the  West  Super- 
I  ior  (Wis.)  Keystone  National  Bank  and 
;  since  1892  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
'  Union  Trust  Co.,  of  Everett,  Wash. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
definitely  announced  his  organization,, 
but  that  Scott  C.  Bone,  editor  of  the- 
Post-Intelligencer  is  acting  temporarily 
;  as  general  manager,  and  F.  C.  Vredfn- 
;  burg,  the  advertising  manager,  is  look- 
i  ing  after  the  details  of  the  business  man- 
;  agement,  which  Mr.  Brockhagen  re- 
1  signed  and  left  four  days  ago  to  join 
!  Mr.  Chapin. 


W.  W.  CHAPIN, 

WHO  HAS  TAKEN  OVER  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL. 


Convict  Editor  of  Miaiuing  Mail*. 

A  jury  in  the  United  States  Court  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  found  Felice  Reale,  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Italian-American,  guilty  of  im¬ 
proper  use  of  the  mails.  His  offense 
was  mailing  copies  of  his  paper  con¬ 
taining  a  reflection  upon  Italian  Catho¬ 
lic  women.  This  is  the  editor  who  shot 
a  man  in  Trenton  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Burr  McIntosh  Injured  in  Fall. 

Burr  McIntosh,  newspaper  man,  war 
correspondent,  photographer  and  actor, 
is  in  a  San  Francisco  hospital  with  three 
broken  ribs.  He  accidentally  walked  into- 
an  open  elevator  shaft  of  the  building 
where  he  has  his  studio  and  fell  twenty 
feet.  His  injuries  are  not  believed  to  be 
dangerous. 


have  only  one  party  paper  in  Long 
Island  City,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
profitable  field  because  of  its  great 
growth  and  the  large  number  of  facto¬ 
ries  being  established  there. 


Sold  Stock  by  Fraudulent  Ads. 

A.  B.  Young,  a  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  was  convicted  last  Monday  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  of  Baltimore 
on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  connection  with  his  work  of 
booming  the  Potomac  Refining  Co.  The 
jury  recommended  Young  to  the  mercy 
of  the  court,  and  he  was  released  on 
bail  pending  a  new  appeal.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  increased  to 
$1,500,000  some  time  ago,  but  the  stock 
did  not  sell  so  well,  so  Young  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  carry  on  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  sell  stock  on  a  commission 
basis.  This  he  did  with  considerable 
success. 

Robert  Barr,  novelist,  and  editor  of 
the  London  Idler,  died  Oct.  22. 


Editor  Killed  in  Overturned  Auto. 

Charles  W.  Prior,  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Chronicle.  Chicago,  was  instant¬ 
ly  killed  last  Friday  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  his  former  home.  Mr. 
Prior  and  his  party  were  on  their  way 
to  Chicago,  when  a  milk  wagon  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  road. 
In  an  attempt  to  evade  a  collision  Mr. 
Prior  overturned  his  car  into  a  ditch 
and  was  pinned  under  the  steering  wheel 
and  killed.  Mrs.  Prior  was  only 
slightly  injured  by  the  accident. 
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iContinued  from  page  1.) 

The  arguments  contained  in  the  mo- 
Oon  to  advance,  as  presented  by  Robert 
C.  Morris,  for  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  are  in  part  as  follows — 

The  appellant,  the  publisher  of  a  daily 
newspaper  known  as  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  and  of  a 
w_eekly  paper  known  as  The  Review,  brought 
this  cause  in  the  District  Court  to  have  the 
sections  of  the  law  quoted  above  declared 
unconsUtutional  and  void,  because  in  violation 

Articles  I.  and  V.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  taking  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  denying  to  appellant  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  abridging  the 
'^dom  of  the  press  and  because  the  same  are 
illegal  and  void  enactments  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress. 

It  is  contended  by  appellant  that  the  sections 
complained  of  bear  no  relation  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  mails,  are  not  desired  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  preventing  the  sending  through  the 
mails  of  obscene  or  other  objectionable  matter 
injurious  to  the  morals  or  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lie,  but  are  unreasonable  provisions  intended  to 
require  the  owners  of  the  described  publica¬ 
tions  to  disclose  their  private  business  and 
financial  information  to  the  Government  and 
the  public  not  for  any  proper  Governmental 
purpose,  but  as  a  matter  of  general  public  in¬ 
formation. 

Likewise  it  is  contended  that  the  law,  in  so 
far  as  it  dictates  to  the  publisher  what  shall 
or  shall  not  be  published  in  his  paper,  and 
the  form  in  which  certain  matters  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished,  abridges  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

That  the  provision  of  the  law  imposing  fines 
for  the  publication  as  editorial  comment  or 
news  of  any  matter  for  which  any  valuable 
consideration  is  paid,  accepted  or  promised, 
without  plainly  marking  the  same  “advertise¬ 
ment,”  applies  equally  whether  the  publication 
be  sent  through  the  mails  or  is  published  and 
circulated  only  within  the  confines  of  a  State 
without  the  use  of  the  mail,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  beyond  the  power  of  Congress;  th^t 
if  such  acts  can  be  declared  a  crime  and  the 
subject  of  punishment  by  fine  or  other  penalty 
they  can  only  be  so  declared  by  the  several 
States. 

It  is  also  contended  by  appellant  that  to  it 
the  use  of  the  mail  is  a  matter  of  legal  and 
common  right;  that  it  is  entitled  to  use  the 
mail  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  its 
said  paper  or  its  other  business,  equally  with 
every  other  citizen,  and  that  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  of  that  right  unless  the  matter  sent 
through  the  mails  and  otherwise  mailable  of¬ 
fends  against  the  peace,  health,  morals  or  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  not 
as  yet  sent  out  the  final  notices  under 
registered  stamp  notifying  the  delin¬ 
quent  publishers  that  if  they  do  not 
send  the  statement  giving  the  names  of 
the  editors,  those  interested  financially 
in  their  publications  to  the  extent  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  same 
and,  in  the  case  of  daily  newspapers,  the 
average  circulation,  as  required  under 
the  recent  postal  press  law,  passed  the 
24th  of  last  .\ugust,  that  they  will  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  the  jeopardy  of  be¬ 
ing  denied  the  privileges  of  the  mails. 
At  this  time  it  cannot  be  stated  when 
these  notices  will  be  sent. 

As  related  in  this  column  last  week, 
the  department  officials  are  constrained 
to  be  lenient  with  those  slow  in  send¬ 
ing  in  their  statements,  as  this  is  the 
initial  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  not  issued  a  bulletin  this 
week  showing  just  how  many  state¬ 
ments  have  been  filed  to  date,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  returns  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  the  fact  that  the  final  notices 
are  not  being  sent. 

The  Washington  Post  published  its 
statement  this  week  and  showed  that 
John  R.  McLean  was  editor  and  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  McLean  business  manager. 
The  statement  showed  that  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  NOT  financially 
;  interested  in  the  Post,  as  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  stated. 


cents,  when  a  five-dollar  fire  extinguish¬ 
er  hung  within  a  few  feet  of  his  desk. 
Just  such  acts  of  presence  of  mind  and 
economy  saved  the  club  many  hundreds 
of  dollars,  no  doubt.,  The  awning  was 
destroyed,  but  no  further  damage  was 
done  with  the  exception  of  the  blister¬ 
ing  of  the  paint  of  the  window  fram¬ 
ing.  All  damage  was  fully  covered  by 
insurance. 

Eiarl  Godwin,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  is  writing  special  feature  political 
articles  from  surrounding  States. 

On  motion  of  the  Government  the 
wood  pulp  and  paper  case  set  for  argu¬ 
ment  last  Thursday  before  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Court  of  -Appeals  at  Washington 


RUGH,  HERO  NEWSBOY,  DEAD. 


Senator  Heybum’s  Dislike  of  News¬ 
paper  Men — Pennsylvania  Scribes 

Before  the  Clapp  Committee — 

The  Wonderful  (?)  Story  of 

Julius  Rath — The  Ad  Club  Hears 

Louis  Wiley,  of  New  York  Times. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

^y.^sHI^'GTON,  Oct.  24.  —  “Joke  sift¬ 
ers’’  is  what  the  late  Senator  Heyburn, 
who  died  here  last  week,  once  called 
the  members  of  the  press  galleries  of 
Congress  when  he  was  denouncing  the 
press  in  general  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  late  Idaho  Senator,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  Wallace  (Idaho)  Press- 
Times.  was  probably  the  only  Senator 
who  has  ever  denounced  the  press  on 
the  floor  of  the  upper  House.  Senator 
Heyburn’s  dislike  for  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral  did  not  extend  to  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gallery,  for  he  had  a  very 
warm  personal  regard  for  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  constant 
contact.  Probably  Senator  Heybum’s 
dislike  for  the  press  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  few  members  ever  were  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  gallery  when  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  speech.  He  was  one  of 
the  prolific  talkers  in  the  Senate  and  to 
have  followed  him  at  all  times  would 
have  necessitated  a  constant  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  of  that  body. 

Five  Pennsylvania  newspaper  men 
were  heard  by  the  Clapp  Committee 
last  Monday  in  connection  with  the 
Penrose-Flinn  controversy  over  the 
Pennsylvania  senatorship.  These  men 
testified  to  events  happening  in  1904 
and  1907,  the  principal  object  of  their 
appearance  was  to  establish  the  fact  of 
a  conference  between  Flinn  and  Pen¬ 
rose  at  the  time  when  Senator  Knox 
was  elected  as  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Flinn  denied  having  the 
conference.  Those  appearing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  controversy  and  oth¬ 
er  matters  were:  James  A.  Campbell, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Star;  Peter  J. 
Hoban,  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger ;  Robert  Haight,  pub¬ 
lisher,  formerly  of  the  Evening  Call; 
Samuel  Hudson,  political  writer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Item ;  and  H.  B.  Nesbitt, 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Chas.  E.  Dorworth, 
of  the  Bellefont  Republican,  and  Harry 
S.  Calvert,  formerly  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader,  were  subpoenaed,  but  were  not 
called  to  the  witness  chair. 

Julius  Rath,  the  St.  Louis  newsboy, ' 
who  started  from  that  city  in  1897  to 
walk  around  the  world,  stopped  at  the 
White  House  last  Monday  to  ask  Sec- 1 
retary  Thompson  to  sign  his  book  of  i 
identification  and  voucher.  Rath  says 
he  has  w'alked  more  than  497,000  miles 
to  date,  and  that  when  he  winds  up  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915,  he  will  have  covered 
more  than  500,000  miles  and  won  $.3,000 
from  a  St.  Louis  Club.  “I  have  worn 
out  442  pairs  of  shoes  to  date,’’  said 
Rath  when  here.  “My  agreement  is 
that  I  am  not  to  work,  beg,  borrow  or 
steal,  and  that  I  must  wind  up  the  trip 
with  $1,00»1  and  a  dog.  I  have  the  dog 
and  part  of  the  $1,0<K).’’  Rath  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  since  he  was  last  in  Washington. 

The  Washington  .Ad  Club  held  a  ban- 
<juet  at  the  New  Ebbitt  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning.  The  speakers  were  Louis  Wiley, 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Grafton  B.  Perkins,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  Baltimore  chemical  company. 

Running  the  National  Press  Club  on 
a  business  basis  probably  accounts  for 
its  success.  Last  week  an  awning  oyer 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  club’s  build¬ 
ing  caught  fire.  There  was  excitement 
in  the  \icinity  of  the  club,  Fifteenth 
and  F  streets,  for  some  one  on  the 
street  turned  in  a  fire  alarm  which 
brought  the  fire  laddies  to  the  scene  in 
short  order.  Frederick  J.  Haskins,  of 
■  the  Haskins  Syndicate,  president  of  the 
club,  with  the  interest  of  the  club  al¬ 
ways  at  heart,  saved  the  firemen  trou¬ 
ble  by  extinguishing  the  tlames  with  a 
syphein  of  vichy,  costing  about  six 


Highest  Honors  to  Lsid  Who  Sacri¬ 
ficed  Life  to  Save  Burned  Girl. 

Willie  Rugh,  the  Gary  (Ind)  news¬ 
boy  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  allowed  sur¬ 
geons  to  amputate  his  crippled  leg,  that 
sufficient  skin  might  be  obtained  to  graft 
upon  the  burned  body  of  Miss  Ethel 
Smith,  a  stranger,  died  in  that  city  on 
Oct.  18.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last 
and  seemed  to  gather  strength  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  “of  some  good 
in  the  world,  after  all.” 

Miss  Smith  was  burned  in  a  motor¬ 


lUustrated  News  Sen-ice. 

JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT-, 

SNAPSHOT  OF  THE  HERALD’s  OWNER  ON  HIS  RECENT  ARRIVAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


cycle  accident  and  the  physicians 
realized  that  a  large  area  of  skin  must 
be  grafted  upon  her  body  if  her  life  was 
to  be  saved.  So  great  was  the  amount 
needed  that  the  surgeons  despaired  of 
filling  the  need.  Willie  Rugh  offered  to 
give  his  withered  leg  for  the  grafting. 
The  grafting  was  successfully  per¬ 
formed  after  the  lad’s  leg  was  taken 
off  just. below  the  hip.  Miss  Smith  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  cured,  but 
the  anaesthetic  given  to  Rugh  before  the 
operation  had  been  too  much  for  his 
weak  lungs  Pneumonia  developed  and 
caused  his  death. 

The  city  of  Gary  extended  the  high¬ 
est  honors  to  the  departed  newsboy,  at 
whose  funeral  all  public  offices  were 
closed,  business  locked  its  doors  and  the 
entire  community  turned  out. 

.An  automobile  hearse  containing  the 
remains  of  Rugh  was  encircled  by  a 
cordon  of  police  while  in  the  streets. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  .Avanan.  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  read  a 
Scripture  lesson  and  eulogized  the 
heroic,  Christ-like  example  which  he  as¬ 
serted  that  “William  Rugh,  humble 
newsboy,”  had  set  for  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  him. 

“We  called  him  a  boy,”  the  speaker 
said,  “but  he  was  more  than  boy — he 
was  the  superlative  of  manly  man. 

The  city  of  Gary  will  erect  a  statue 
in  memory  of  this  brave  newsboy  who 
gave  his  life  that  another  may  be 
spared.  On  it  will  be  engraved  the 
words  “I’ve  been  of  some  good  in  the 
world,  after  all.” 


was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  court 
will  set  anothir  date,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  alxjut  a  month  from  now.  Of¬ 
ficials  want  more  time  to  prepare  the 
Government’s  side  of  the  international 
issue,  which  involves  the  right  of 
European  countries  by  virtue  of  the 
“most  favored  nation”  clause,  to  send 
wood  pulp  and  paper  into  this  country 
free  of  duty.  The  privilege  is  granted 
Canada  under  the  only  operative  clause 
of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement. 


A  SELF-STYLED  DYNAMITER, 


Say*  He  Helped  McNamaras  Blow  Up 
the  Lo*  Angeles  Time*. 

Saying  that  he  assisted  in  dynamiting 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  was  guilty 
of  other  bomb  outrages.  John  Cook  ap¬ 
peared  before  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Chicago,  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  and  asked  to  be  taken  to 
Indianapolis  to  face  trial. 

“I  was  there  when  the  McNamaras 
blew  up  the  Times,”  Cook  told  the  Fed¬ 
eral  officials.  “I  also  helped  ‘pull  off’ 
some  other  ‘jobs.’  ” 

Cook,  who  failed  to  give  his  address, 
was  held  pending  advices  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  further  investigation  of  his 
story. 

Indicted  for  Mi*u»e  of  U.  S.  Mail*. 

Michael  Kruszka,  a  wealthy  Milwau¬ 
kee  publisher  and  owner  of  the  Polish 
National,  a  Chicago  newspaper,  and 
Mieezylaw  S.  Dunin,  the  editor,  were 
indicted  last  week  on  a  charge  of  mis¬ 
using  the  mails. 


A  Pertinent  Que*tion. 

(From  the  Galveston  Ne-a's.) 

Why  should  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  Congress  have  left  exempt  from  its 
provisions  men  who  voted  for  its  pas¬ 
sage?  Why  should  costly  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Congressmen  at  the  public 
expense,  like  undelivered  speeches,  in¬ 
sertions  of  “long  and  continuous  ap¬ 
plause”  and  republication  of  campaign 
documents  for  campaigh  purposes,  be 
left  to  run  on  by  statesmen  who  are  so 
eager  to  prevent  such  deception  by 
men  in  other  lines?  Why  not  label 
illegitimate  contents  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  “advertisement  published 
and  circulated  at  the  people’s  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  Hon.  John  Doe?” 
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WILLIAM  L  McLEAN  (O 

PICTURE  to  yourself  a  broad- 

shouldered  man  over  six  feel  x  ^ 

tall,  with  deep-set  eyes,  a 
strong  but  kindly  face,  and  a  brow 
from  which  the  hair  has  gradually 
retreated  until  it  has  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  you  have  a  mental  photo¬ 
graph  of  William  L.  McLean,  the 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  comes  of  sturdy  stock. 

The  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins 
can.e  from  uncontaminated  sources. 

His  ancestors  were  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  Westmoreland  County, 

Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born. 

Mr.  McLean  is  unlike  any  other 
newspaper  publisher  I  have  ever 
met.  In  manner  he  is  as  gentle  and 
as  unobtrusive  as  a  youth  who  has 
had  no  rough  contact  with  the  world 
and  shrinks  from  the  limelight.  And 
yet  as  you  note  his  athletic  frame, 
his  strong  muscles,  and  his  springy 
step  you  get  the  impression  that 
when  there  is  fighting  to  be  done 
he  can  wield  a  trusty  blade  as  ag-  I  I 
gressively  as  the  born  soldier.  He 
holds  himself  so  thoroughly  in  con¬ 
trol,  however,  that  this  warlike 
spirit  rarely  shows  itself. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Bulletin  is 
regarded  as  a  monument  to  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  his 
name  is  a  household  word  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  families.  The  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily.  They  lake  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  what  it  docs,  they  believe  I 
in  what  it  prints,  and  they  seek  its 
aid  whenever  they  need  it.  Few 
papers  have  a  stronger  hold  upon 

those  who  peruse  its  columns  day  \  /  \  /  WILLIAM 

by  day  than  the  Bulletin,  because  \  /  \  »  / 

in  its  every  page  they  see  reflected  \  / 

the  personality  of  its  publisher —  ^ 

big,  wholesome,  honest.  They  know  that  he  will  not  permit  a  line  of  news 
to  appear  in  its  pages  that  is  not  clean,  or  a  line  of  advertising  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  McLean  got  his  first  start  in  his  journalistic  career  in  the  office  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader  as  the  compiler  of  a  newspaper  almanac.  During  the  next 
few  years  he  worked  in  every  department  on  the  paper,  mastering  the  details, 
solving  the  various  problems,  and  getting  fixed  in  his  mind  the  principles  upon 
which  newspaper  and  business  success  must  be  established. 

In  1878  he  resigned  from  the  Leader  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  with  which,  ne  was  connected  as  advertising  and  business 
manager  until  1895,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  purchase  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  which  had  been  founded  in  1847  by  Gibson  Peacock.  At  the 
time,  although  the  Bulletin  had  a  circulation  of  only  5,000  copies,  its  tone 
was  good  and  its  character  above  reproach. 

Mr.  McLean  believed  that  in  the  Bulletin  he  had  a  proprety  that  was 
fusceplible  of  great  development.  The  field  was  not  overcrowded  and  the 
population  of  the  city  was  showing  a  healthy  growth.  Gradually  he  gathered 
around  him  a  staff  of  men  whose  ability  was  unquestioned  and  upon  whom 
he  could  depend  for  efficient  service. 

What  Mr.  McLean  has  accomplished  during  the  seventeen  years  he  has 
directed  the  fortunes  of  the  Bulletin  is  known  to  all  the  world.  From  com¬ 
parative  obscurity  the  paper  has  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  Philadelphia 
journalism.  Its  circulalioon  of  265,000  is  the  largest  in  the  city.  It  occupies 
as  perfect  a  newspaper  plant  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  America.  Its 
influence  for  good  is  felt  in  every  home  in  Philadelphia. 

In  achieving  this  position  no  sensational  methods  have  been  employed.  Its 
great  circulation  has  come  to  it  not  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  premium  schemes 
but  as  the  result  of  Inherent  merit  and  the  employment  of  ordinary,  progressive* 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN 


i  By  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard 

\  _ I  j  V  activities.  The  exact  figures  have 

\  -ur*v^  never  been  hidden  from  advertisers. 

Month  after  month,  year  in  and 
year  out,  whether  the  circulation 
went  u.j  or  went  down,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  told  in  a  conspicuous  place 
each  day  just  how  many  copies  of 
the  Bulletin  had  been  printed. 
Hence  every  advertiser,  when  he 
hands  his  announcement  to  one  of 
the  young  women  clerks  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin  office,  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  getting.  Moreover,  as  the  rates  are 
the  same  to  all  comers,  he  also 
knows  that  he  is  purchasing  space 
at  just  as  low  a  figure  as  anyone 
else. 

Since  1910  the  Bulletin  has 
been  published  in  the  beautiful  new 
building  on  City  Hall  Square.  The 
structure  is  a  noteworthy  example  of 
the  French  renaissance;  its  glazed 
white  sides  and  Deautiful  Grolier 
dome  make  it  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  city.  In  planning  its  interior  ap¬ 
pointments  Mr.  McLean  had  m 
mind  also  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  workers.  The  composing 
room  is  on  the  top  floor,  splendid 
ventilation  being  provided  by  gener¬ 
ous  windows  on  four  sides  and  the 
ceiling  is  38  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  the  t'oom  flooded  with  light  by 
large  “saw-toothed”  skylights.  The 
pressrooms  are  also  high  ceilinged, 
fresh  air  is  pumped  in  from  the  roof 
and  filtered  to  exclude  dust  and  im¬ 
purities.  The  drinking  water  is  first 
filtered,  then  sterilized,  aerated  and 
refrigerated.  Shower  baths  and 
other  modern  sanitary  devices,  such 
as  bubbling  drinking  fountains,  etc., 
have  been  installed. 

Ten  Hoe  sextuple  perfecting 
presses  are  used  daily  in  printing  the 
paper.  A  carefully  planned  de¬ 
livery  service  of  wagons  and  automobiles  serves  the  carriers  and  newsboys, 
who  in  turn  give  prompt  distribution  of  the  Bulletin  into  practically  every 
Philadelphia  home. 

When  I  was  in  Philadelphia  to  procure  the  material  for  this  article  a 
member  of  Mr.  McLean’s  staff,  who  had  been  in  his  service  seventeen  years. 
Sold  of  his  chief: 

“During  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  his  employ  I  have  never  known  Mr. 
McLean  to  give  a  direct  and  imperative  order.  His  way  of  making  his  wishes 
known  is  in  the  form  of  suggestions.  He  will  say  to  the  head  of  a  department, 
for  instance,  *I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  a  good  plan  to  do  so  and  so.  Or, 
‘Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  such  and  such  a  course? 

“I  have  never  known  Mr.  McLean  to  rebuke  an  employe  even  when  he 
kne  w  he  deserved  censure.  His  altitude  is  the  same  to  an  elevator  boy  as  to 
the  head  pressman  or  the  managing  editor.  He  will  patiently  point  out  to  a 
man  his  mistakes  over  and  over  again,  if  necessary,  until  at  last  the  latter 
becomes  so  ashamed  of  his  carelessness  that  he  will  never  again  fall  into  the 
samj  error.” 

Every  man  on  the  Bulletin  staff  regards  Mr.  McLean  as  his  friend  in  all 
that  term  implies.  Mr.  McLean  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  every  one  of  his 
staff.  If  one  of  them  is  confined  to  his  home  by  illness  for  several  weeks  his 
pay  envelope  is  sent  to  him  until  he  is  able  to  return  to  his  duties.  Tlie  news¬ 
boys  are  his  special  care.  He  has  provided  for  their  shelter  and  amusement 
i)Ot  only  in  the  Bulletin  building  but  in  the  thirty-seven  branch  offices  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  city.  The  night  before  Christmas  a  new  dollar  bill  is  enclosnl 
in  an  envelope  with  a  Christmas  greeting  and  forwarded  under  a  special  deliv¬ 
ery  stamp  to  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Bulletin  newsboys. 

Mr.  McLean  has  implicit  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  associates  to  handle 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 
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CHICAGO  HAPPENINGS. 


Press  Club  Holds  Its  lneu(urel — 
Charles  W.  Prior,  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Chronicle,  Killed  in  an 
Automobile  Accident — Lee  Max-  i 
well  Wins  the  Golf  Tourney — ' 
Editor  E.  D.  Pickett  Arrested.  : 

(.Special  Correspondence-)  i 

Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  24. — The  Chi- 1 
cago  Press  League  had  its  opening  meet- 1 
iiy§  in  the  Chicago  Historial  Society 
building,  Saturday.  It  was  celebrated  as 
“historical  day,”  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Platt  Decker,  late  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

The  annual  inaugural  dinner  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club  was  held  last  week 
Thursday  night  in  honor  of  the  new 
officers  installed  two  weeks  ago.  Charles 
N.  Wheeler,  the  new  president,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  He  was  introduced  by 
Douglas  Malloch,  the  retired  president, 
and  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
members  of  the  club.  Other  speakers 
of  the  evening  were  John  McGovern, 
Frank  Comerford,  J.  U.  Higginbotham 
and  Colonel  William  Lightfoot  Vischer. 

Charles  W.  Prior,  of  Hinsdale,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Commercial  Chronicle, 
was  killed  and  two  women  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  seriously  injured  when  the  rear 
axle  of  an  automobile  broke  on  a  hill 
near  Hinsdale  Thursday  of  last  week, 
overturning  the  machine  into  a  ditch. 
The  injured  are  Mrs.  Prior  and  daugh¬ 
ter  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Walker  and 
daughter,  also  of  Hinsdale.  The  in¬ 
jured  will  recover. 

HRS.  PEATTIS’  ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattis,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Detroit  Twentieth  Century 
Club  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week. 
Mrs.  Peattie  gave  a  talk  on  “Women 
in  Journalism.” 

Wallace  Carlson,  cartoonist  on  the  In¬ 
ter-Ocean,  will  “headline”  at  the  Julian 
Theater  beginning  Oct.  28.  He  will  be 
billed  as  the  youngest  cartoonist  in  the 
business,  and  will  present  a  chalk  talk, 
or,  in  other  words,  will  let  the  chalk 
talk  for  him. 

Lee  Maxwell  carried  off  the  honors  of 
the  final  tournament  of  the  season  of  the 
Western  Advertising  Golfers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Evanston  Golf  Club. 
In  the  final  round  of  the  main  flight,  the 
former  Maroon  footballer  defeated  W. 
W.  Patterson  4  and  3,  averaging  fours. 
In  the  initial  round  Lee  defeated  Cham¬ 
pion  E.  P.  Cockrell  3  and  1,  and  in  the 
.•semi-finals  he  trimmed  his  brother,  R. 
G.  Maxwell  3  and  2.  Harry  T.  Evans 
won  the  first  flight  consolation  from  B. 
D.  Butler,  2  up. 

EDITOR  CHARGED  WITH  ASSAULT. 
The  arrest  Friday  of  last  week,  of  E. 
D.  Pickett,  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Advance,  national  organ  of 
the  Prohibition  party,  on  the  charge  of 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  caused  a  s^'n- 
sation  in  the  Prohibition  headquarters. 
The  warrant  was  sworn  to  by  Dr.  Axel 
Gustafson,  prominent  in  Prohibition  cir¬ 
cles,  who  charges  that  Pickett  struck  him 
with  4  chair  on  Aug.  29,  and  destroyed 
the  si^t  of  one  eye. 

Dr.  Gustafson  was  formerly  connected 
with  theAmerican  Advance,  but  owing 
to  an  altercation  with  Fred  Squires,  the 
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Local  and  Foreign  Advertising. 
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editor,  he  severed  his  relations.  Gus¬ 
tafson  dwlares  that  when  he  returned  to  ; 
the  Prohibition  headquarters  last  August 
to  get  some  manuscripts,  he  had  an  ar¬ 
gument  with  Pickett,  who,  he  alleges,  ; 
struck  him  across  the  temple  with  a 
chair.  A  week  ago  he  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye.  After  consulting  an  attor-  i 
ney  he  took  out  the  warrant  against 
Pickett.  Dr.  Gustafson  declares  he  will  : 
bring  suit  against  the  national  committee  j 
of  the  Prohibition  party.  I 

A  zone  of  quiet  was  established  on 
j  VVoodlawn  avenue,  between  Fifty-  * 

I  seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  streets,  by  or-  : 
.  der  of  the  police  department,  in  the  hope  ! 
of  saving  the  life  of  D.  L.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  ad-  [ 
vertising  agents,  who  had  been  suffer-  ! 
ing  from  nervous  prostration  for  sev-  | 
j  eral  weeks.  The  precaution  proved  un- ! 
!  availing,  and  Mr.  Taylor  died  on , 
Wednesday.  j 

J.  M.  Evans,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
occupied  the  position  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lozier  Motor  Car  Co.,  I 
will  shortly  sever  his  connection  with 
the  Lozier  interests,  and  the  company’s 
advertising  will  be  cared  for  by  the 
Dunlap-Ward  advertising  agency. 

George  H.  Currier,  head  of  the  Currier 
Publishing  Co.,  has  married  again.  The 
first  Mrs.  Currier  was  granted  a  divorce 
by  Judge  Charles  A.  McDonald  in  the 
Superior  Court  last  October,  and 
awarded  $5,000  a  year  alimony,  which 
she  will  receive  until  she  reweds.  The 
bride  of  Saturd^  night  was  Miss  Helen 
M.  Brander.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  residence,  45M  Sheridan 
road,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hepburn,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Buena  Park  Presbyterian  church. 

Dr.  Bernard  S.  Maloy,  of  Stegar,  Ill., 
and  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  Western 
editor  of  the  Musical  Courier,  Extra, 
were  discharged  Saturday  by  Judge  Di¬ 
bell,  at  Joliet,  when  they  appeared  to 
answer  a  charge  of  alleged  conspiracy 
to  libel  officers  of  the  Steger  Piano  Co., 
by  means  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  magazine.  They  were  released  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
brought  to  trial  within  four  months  af¬ 
ter  giving  bail. 


AN  OFFICIAL  PATRON  SAINT. 


St.  Franci*  de  Sales  Was  Chosen  for  | 

Newspaper  Men  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  journalists 
to  learn  that  they  have  an  officially  se¬ 
lected  patron  saint.  But  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian  points  out  that  they  have, 
and  have  had  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Pius  IX,  at  the  request  of  a  number 
of  sentimental  journalists,  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  on  the  point. 

He  commended  journalists  to  seek 
the  help  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  whose 
body  has  just  lately  been  transferred 
i  with  great  pomp  and  amid  popular  re¬ 
joicing,  to  a  new  church  at  Annecy,  in 
Savoy,  his  native  place.  The  choice, 
our  contemporary  thinks,  was  an  apt 
one,  for  St.  Francis  was  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters. 

His  famous  work,  “The  Devout  Life,” 
i  is  still  popular,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
I  lightness  of  touch  with  which  it  is  writ- 
1  ten  and  the  unerring  journalistic  in¬ 
stinct  (if  one  may  put  it  so  in  writing 
i  of  the  work  of  a  saint)  with  which  he 
1  compels  attention  to  serious  questions 
I  by  the  skilful  use  of  anecdote  and  illus- 
!  tration. — Westminster  Gazette. 


Satire  in  a  New  Form  Soon. 

Walter  Pulitzer,  founder  and  editor  of 
Satire,  a  weekly  publication  “devoted  to 
the  higher  type  of  humor,”  announces 
that  the  perio  lical  has  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended.  He  says  that  Satire  had  evi¬ 
dently  proven  above  the  heads  of  the 
masses  and  will,  therefore,  soon  be  is¬ 
sued  in  a  new  and  more  popular  form, 
with  the  usual  magazine  features.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  says  he  has  recently  purchased 
an  old  established  magazine  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  150,000  and  will,  until  the 
revised  Satire  appears,  transfer  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  said  magazine,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  run  a  humor  department 
along  Satire  lines. 
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any  situation  that  may  arise.  When  a 
high  pressure  water  pipe  in  the  street ' 
in  front  of  the  Bulletin  building  burst 
early  one  morning  and  poured  sixteen 
feet  of  water  into  the  press  room,  thus 
putting  the  plant  out  of  business,  no 
one  considering  it  necessary  to  disturb 
Mr.  McLean,  at  his  home,  about  it.  The 
staff  went  ahead  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  run  off  the  editions  at  the  In¬ 
quirer  office. 

When  Mr.  McLean  was  told  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  on  his  arrival  and  what  had 
been  done  he  merely  expressed  his  ap¬ 
proval  and  turned  to  other  matters  on 
his  desk. 

The  publisher  of  the  Bulletin  is  a 
lover  of  outdoor  sports.  Every  sum¬ 
mer  he  goes  camping  in  the  woods  in 
the  Moosehead  district  of  Maine,  where 
he  fishes  and  hunts  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
has  been  accompanied  on  these  trips  by 
his  sons,  three  as  big,  healthy  and  whole¬ 
some  boys  as  you  can  find  anywhere  in 
America.  One  of  these  boys,  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  Princeton  last  June,  is  now 
working  on  his  father’s  paper  in  the 
circulation  department. 

It  is  partly  because  of  his  love  of 
outdoor  life  that  Mr.  McLean  enjoys 
such  good  health  and  wields  such  a 
strong  influence  over  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 


CONVENTION  AFTERMATH. 

Among  the  New  Yorkers  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  Advertising  Affiliation  conven¬ 
tion  at  Rochester  as  invited  guests  were 
Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
World ;  Robert  Frothingham,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Everybody’s ;  Manley 
M.  Gillam,  of  Gillam’s  Service;  Ralph 
Holden,  of  Calkins  &  Holden ;  Etan  Car- 
roll,  the  special  representative ;  Thomas 
E.  Dockrell,  and  Frank  Leroy  Blanch¬ 
ard,  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

On  Sunday  morning  those  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  had  not  departed  for  their 
homes  on  the  early  trains  were  taken  in 
automobiles  to  the  Oak  Hill  Country 
Club  for  breakfast  and  were  then  given 
I  a  ride  about  town. 

I  Although  the  Syracuse  Advertising 
I  Men’s  Club  does  not  belong  to  the  Affil¬ 
iation,  its  members  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  convention  through 
the  Rochester  Club.  Walter  B.  Cherry, 
L.  L.  Cleaves,  the  president,  and  ten  oth¬ 
ers  were  present  at  all  the  sessions  and 
attended  the  banquet  in  the  evening. 

Newspaper  Editor  to  Lecture. 

Geo.  H.  Gordon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Press,  who  was  the 
only  newspaper  man  who  accompanied 
to  Rome  the  three  .American  prelates 
who  were  made  Cardinals  by  the 
November  Consistory,  has  compiled  his 
impressions  of  the  journey  from  New 
York,  and  the  incidents  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ceremony  and  will  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  before  Catholic  bodies 
in  Chicago.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
with  several  thousand  feet  of  motion 
pictures,  taken  under  Mr.  Gordon’s  di¬ 
rection,  and  by  more  than  one  thousand 
beautiful  colored  stereoptican  slides 
made  from  his  own  pictures.  The  lec¬ 
ture  deals  with  modern  Rome  and  its 
everyday  life,  as  well  as  with  the  re¬ 
markable  incidents  of  the  great  church 
function. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Hancxkk,  Mich.  —  Labor  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  incorporated  with  capital 
of  $5,000. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Jacksonian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  authorized  capital  stock, 
$35,000;  incorporated  by  J.  C.  Felsen- 
thal,  W.  W.  Heathcock,  W.  A.  Cald¬ 
well  and  others. 

Missoula,  Mont.  —  Inter-State  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  capital,  $10,000;  incorpor¬ 
ators:  Daniel  W.  Fitzpatrick,  William 
L.  Richman  and  Edward  H.  Childs. 

Republic,  Wash.— The  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  $5,000;  C.  E.  Blair,  G.  A. 
Blair  and  M.  V.  Harper. 

Columbus,  O.  —  Ohio  Woman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  publishing;  capital,  $5,000; 
H.  Anna  Quinby,  Alice  E.  Bower  and 
Sara  C.  Swaney. 

Ontonagon,  Mich.— The  Herald  Co.; 
increased  capital  $4,800  to  $10,000. 

Centralia,  Wash.  — Centralia  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  $35,000;  Victor  Jackson, 
H.  A.  Dunckley  and  others. 

Lenox,  Mich. — The  Lenox  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  incorporated  with  $1,000  capi¬ 
tal  stock. 


Fire  last  Monday  destroyed  the 
(jolden  Valley  (N.  D.)  Advance  build¬ 
ing  and  plant,  causing  $35,000  damages. 


Detroit  News  (evenings)  .  over  140,000 
Detroit  News  Tribune  (weekday)  “  22,000 
Total  Dally  Circulation  .  .  .  “  162,000 
Sunday  News  Tribune  .  .  .  “  100,000 

Valuable  Pointers  for  Advertisers  Wish¬ 
ing  to  Cover  Detroit  and  Michigan 

1st.  The  above  daily  papers  have  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  all  other  Detroit  dailies 
combined. 

2d.  More  copies  of  the  News  Sold  daily  in 
Detroit  than  there  are  accounts  on  the 
Water  Board  books. 

3d.  The  News  covers  the  towns  surrounding 
Detroit  as  thoroughly  as  the  city  itself. 
In  many  Michigan  towns  there  are 
more  subscribers  to  tbe  Detroit  News 
than  to  their  own  local  papers. 

4th.  The  News  receives  over  one-half  the 
entire  advertising  appropriation  in  De¬ 
troit  week-day  papers,  three  competi¬ 
tors  dividing  the  balance. 

5th.  The  Sunday  News  Tribune  has  20,000 
more  net  paid  circulation  than  its  only 
competitor. 

6th.  The  Sunday  News  Tribune  is  the  only 
Detroit  Sunday  paper  which  permitted 
examination  by  the  A.  A.  A.  auditor 
when  last  in  Detroit. 


TopeKa 
Dailx  Capital 

delivers  by  carrier  in  Topeka  (a  city  of 
50,()(X))  more  than  9,200  every  day, 
and  has  a  total  circulation  in  excess  of 
33,500.  It  guarantees  advertisers  a 
larger  local  circulation  than  any  other 
Topeka  newspaper,  and  a  larger  Kan¬ 
sas  circulation  than  any  other  Kansas 
daily. 


TOPEKA,  KANS.  Publisher 


T.  Laing,  Flatiron  Bldg,,  New  York 

J.  C.  Feeley,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


(SifeninQ 


Milwaukee’s  Favorite 
Home  Newspaper 


It  ia  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  "to-day"  adver¬ 
tising  man  desires. 

Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  and  poor  buyers. 
Results  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  adTcrtisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 
advertising. 

Our  circulation  it  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — ^the  kind  that 
creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  “Worth  While"  home 
in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  Butinesa  Manager 

New  Yobk  Opficb:  6014  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Chicago  Orrica;  People  a  Gaa  Bldg. 

CHA&  H.  EDDY,  Repreaenta^e.  EDDY  k  VIRTUE,  RepreaentatiTca. 

Telephone.  Grancrey  4811.  Telephone,  Central  84U. 
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GATHERING  THE  NEWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 


General  Manager  of  the  New  York  City  News  Association  Out* 
lines  the  Development  of  the  Bureau  Idea  and  Describes 
the  Work  of  an  Organization  Employing  150 
Men  Day  and  Night. 


J.  E.  Hardenburgh,  the  general  man- 1 
ager  of  the  New  York  City  News  As-  I 
sociation,  on  Monday  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  students  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  School  of  Journalism  on  “Gather¬ 
ing  the  News  of  a  Great  City.” 

He  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

News  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
foreign,  national  and  domestic.  Of  the  first 
named  I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  explained  to  you  by  others  more 
familiar  with  the '  subject.  National  news  is 
that  which  deals,  mainly,  with  the  rulers  of 
our  country — political,  judicial  and  financial — 
but  all  news  is  national  that  interests  the 
country  at  large;  and,  therefore,  so-called  do¬ 
mestic  news,  especially  in  large  cities  like 
New  York,  is  largely  national.  I 

It  is  with  domestic,  or  local,  news  that  I  i 
have  had  to  deal  with  for  the  past  twenty-five  ! 
years;  and,  as  I  look  back  and  compare  tbe  ' 
methods  of  collecting  this  news  twenty-five  | 
years  ago  with  that  of  to-day,  I  can  truly  say  ! 
that  in  this  branch  of  human  endeavor  as 
much  progress  has  been  made  as  in  other  j 
lines.  Then,  when  time  counted,  as  it  always  i 
does  in  news  gathering,  it  was  not  measured  i 
as  finely  as  now,  because  editions  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  fewer,  and  when  the  last  afternoon  I 
sheet  in  the  large  cities  went  to  press  aftar 
the  close  of  the  stock  market  there  was  a  i 
“let-up”  until  the  morning  papers  began  to  | 
fill  up  their  inside  pages.  There  were  no  ex¬ 
tras  then,  with  the  latest  sports  and  sensa-  | 
tions.  Those  came  with  the  natural  progress  j 
of  the  times,  and,  with  the  increasing  editions  | 
of  afternoon  papers,  a  necessity  for  quicker  | 
news  gathering.  A  story,  in  the  days  of  a  | 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  generally  retained  ’ 
i*s  original  place  in  the  paper  through  sev-  ; 
eral  editions,  but  to-day  the  item  a  few  hours  ; 
old  is  no  longer  pews.  The  great  human  fam¬ 
ily  is  making  history  every  minute,  and  its 
deeds  and  foibles  must  be  gathered  and  pre¬ 
sented  quickly,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

EARLY  NEWS  GATHERING  AGENCIES. 

I.et  us  go  back  and  show  this  progress,  step  i 
by  step,  in  one  particular  line,  the  bureau  ‘ 
method,  until  it  leads  us  to  the  almost  perfect  1 
system  of  news  gathering  in  vogue  to-day. 
Shortly  after  the  war  a  man,  by  name  Thomas  ; 
Stout,  saw  possibilities  in  syndicating  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  news  of  New  York  City.  He  organ-  | 
iied  what  was  known  as  “Stout’s  Agenev.”  . 
and  was  fairly  successful,  in  a  small  way.  He  . 
employed  about  ten  reporters  and  covered  I 
such  assignments  as  were  ordered  by  city  edi-  | 
tors  who  found  themselves  short-handed.  Tat-  . 
er  he  adopted  a  more  systematic  scheme  of  re-  : 
porting  routine  news,  charging  so  much  a 
week  for  the  same. 

This  idea  was  elaborated  _  upon  bv  Charles 
A.  O’Rourke,  who  established  O’Rourke’s  , 
Agency  in  1869.  He  combined  an  advertising  , 
business  with  his  news  bureau,  and  later  in¬ 
troduced  the  first  ticker  service  in  the  city. 
O’Rourke  prospered  until  opposition  developed 
and  another  bureau  was  started  by  Newton 
Bigony,  a  former  business^  manager  of 
O’Rourke’s.  Competition  cut  prices  and  proved 
disastrous  to  the  two  concerns.  Salaries  were 
reduced  and  cheaper  reporters  employed  to 
make  the  business  profitable.  The  service  to 
the  newspapers,  in  consequence,  deteriorated. 

This  state  of  affairs  in  the  news  agency 
business  continued  until  the  termination  of 
the  fight  between  tji*  two  great  news  associa¬ 
tions,  the  tlnited  Press  and  the  .Associated 
Press,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  latter  of  all 
its  papers  in  the  East  and  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Press  as  the  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  United 
Press  to  improve  conditions  in  New  York  was 
to  take  over  the  Bigony  Agency  and  conduct 
its  affairs  for  its  customers.  It  became  a  part 
of  the  larger  organization,  and  was  developing 
rapidly  along  local  lines  when  another  change 
came.  The  Associated  Press,  though  crippled 
by  its  rival,  had  been  strengthening  its  con¬ 
nections  in  the  West  and  soon  began  working 
again  into  competition  in  the  East.  The  United 
Press  maintained  a  strong  fight,  but  was  final¬ 
ly  overcome  and  passed  out  of  existence. 

RISE  OF  CITY  NEWS  ASSOCIATION. 

At  this  point  came  the  establishment  of  the  ! 
news  gathering  organization  that  to-day  is 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  newspaper 
world.  All  private  syndicates  were  wiped  out 
and  the  New  York  Citv  News  Association  was 
formed  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  the 
local  bureau  of  the  United  Press.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  separate  institution'  from  the  par¬ 
ent  body,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the 
papers  of  that  city,  and  for  the  Associated 
Press  for  distribution  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Its  control  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  general  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  a  representatiye  from 
each  paper,  member  of  the  association,  and  an 
executive  committee  chosen  from  within  that 
body. 

_  Its  first  president  was  It.  J.  Wright,  then 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  now  editor  of 
the  Globe,  to  whom,  with  Col.  Charles  S. 
Diehl,  then  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  great  credit  must  be  given 
for  its  early  success.  Succeeding  presidents 
were  Charles  Edward  Russell,  then  managing 
editor  of  the  .Tournal,  at  present  running  for 
Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Socialist  tick¬ 
et.  but  better  known  through  his  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles ;  Allan  T.  Baer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  now  dead;  Arthur  T.  Bowers,  city 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  also  dead;  and  itsi 


present  presiding  officer,  Frank  E.  Pierson, 
city  editor  of  the  Herald.  | 

The  New  York  City  News  Association  has 
had  two  general  managers,  William  T.  King  ' 
who  left  the  World  to  accept  the  position,  and 
held  it  three  months,  and  your  lecturer,  who 
still  wrestles  with  its  “manifold”  problems 
after  eighteen  years  of  service.  | 

The  beginning  of  the  New  York  City  News  ' 
Association  was  modest.  Its  first  quarters  was  ' 
one  large  room  in  the  Western  Union  Build-  | 
ing  at  195  Broadway,  and  its  first  year’s  ex-  ; 
penses  less  than  $35,000.  So  successful  has  | 
been  its  operations  that  to-day  it  occupies  a  '• 
large  part  of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Hudson  ' 
Terminal  Building  at  30  Church  Street  and 
spends  yearly  close  to  $125,000  to  collect  the 
city’s  news. 

The  key  to  its  success  is  the  fict  that  for 
every  dollar  paid  by  a  member  nineteen  dol-  ■ 
lars  are  saved  that  member.  This — by  the  co-  • 
operation  of  twenty  units  in  the  collection  of  ! 
news  that  all  must  have,  and  nothing  being  . 
gained  in  individual  effort  at  great  expense.  ! 
The  cost,  for  instance,  of  gathering,  daily,  the  i 
stock  quotations,  market  and  live  stock  re-  I 
ports,  court  calendars,  building  permits,  mort-  [ 
gages,  judgments  and  such  routine  matter,  was  i 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  to  each  newspaper.  ' 
Bv  centering  this_  work  in  the  bureau  more  ef-  | 
ficiency  was  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  I 
force  larger  than  that  used  by  any  newspaper  i 
and  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  cost  saved  to  | 
each  of  its  twenty  members.  This  principle  is  ; 
carried  out  throughout  tbe  city  in  its  many  j 
avenues  of  news,  and  to-day  so  completely  is 
the  territory  covered  that  the  New  York  City  | 
News  Association  might  be  likened  to  a  news-  i 
paper  of  local  happenings,  with  an  edition  | 
each  minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  I 
day.  ; 

HOW  NEWS  VALUE  IS  DETERMINED. 

The  bureau  employs  about  150  persons  in  , 
its  various  departments  and  has  three  branch  j 
offices.  It.c  province  is  to  report  events  in  ac-  ! 
cordance  toilh  their  news  vaiue  to  the  whole  i 
and  not  to  the  individual  newspaper.  1  wish 
to  lay  due  emphasis  on  this  statement,  because  I 
— to  the  man  who,  some  day  in  the  future.  : 
may  be  called  upon  to  handle  bureau  copy  in  i 
a  newspaner  office,  as  he  is  now  doing  in  his  | 
i  course  of  studies,  much  that  might  appear  to  i 
him  as  unnecessary  matter  and  excess  of  en-  j 
ergv  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  s’aff  will  be  : 
made  clear  to  him.  Of  the  great  mass  of 
“copy”  issued  daily  by  the  bureau,  no  one 
newspaper  will  use  more  than  sixty  per  cent, 
j  and  some  as  low  as  ten  per  cent,  but — ninety 
j  per  cent,  is  used  by  *he  many. 

I  A  copy  reader  on  the  American,  let  us  take  | 

'  for  example,  will,  as  he  cuts  to  a  paragraph.  i 
:  or  reiects  its  entirety,  a  half-column,  rather.  | 
statistical,  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  : 
Education,  wonders  why  so  much  space  was  j 
given  to  the  subject.  If  he  would  look  at  the 
matter  with  bureau  eyes,  he  would  see  that  ; 
the  Times  and  Tribune  want  such  a  report.  > 
and  will  probably  use  it  as  written.  This  is  | 
likewise  true  of  some  sensational  stones,  not  i 
sensationalized  by  the  bureau,  but  because  so  | 
of  the  facts,  where  the  American  and  others  i 
will  spread  at  1“ngth;  and,  in  the  office  of  a 
naner  like  the  Evening  Post,  be  cut  to  a  few 
“sticks.”  with  perhaps  the  same  wonder  on  the 
part  of  that  copv  reader  of  why  so  much  mis¬ 
directed  effort.  Then,  again,  a  story,  mayhaps 
of  not  great  value,  but  is  news  fust  the  same.  - 
where  the  principals  bear  German  names.  It 
is  of  interest  to  the  five  German  papers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bureau,  if  not  to  others. 

SERVICE  TO  WHOLE,  NOT  TO  INDIVIDUAL  PAPERS. 

As  a  good  illustration  of  this  principle  of 
service  to  the  whole  and  not  to  the  individual 
member,  I  will  recite  an  instance  where,  in 
a  spirit  of  economy,  a  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  newspapers,  members  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  was  called — to  see  what  parts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  if  any,  could  be  eliminated.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  market  reports  ^s  being  one 
of  the  costiv  items  of  bureau  service.  One 
newspaper  put  forth  the  statement  that  “it 
only  used  three  items  in  this  report”  (which 
averages  four  columns  of  statistics  daily).  An¬ 
other  admitted  that  but  five  items  were  of 
anv  value  to  it,  but — and  here  comes  tbe 
point — these  five  items  were  other  than  the 
three  first  mentioned.  .As  a  result,  when  all 
was  said  and  done,  it  was  found  that,_  while 
no  one  newspaper  wanted  every  item  in  the 
market  reports,  every  item  sent  out  was  used 
by  at  least  one  paper,  and  the  full  service  was 
found  necessarv.  ! 

Therefore.  I  say  to  the  man  who  handles  I 
bureau  copy:  “Remember  that  it  is  a  service 
for  the  whole,  and  not  alone  for  the  news- 
paoers  on  which  he  may  be  working.” 

The  service  of  the  bureau  is  continuous, 
beginning  at  7  a.  m.  and  closing  at  3  a.  m., 
unless  news  of  unusual  moment  is  being  han¬ 
dled,  in  which  event  the  machinery  is  kept  in 
operation  the  full  twenty-four  hours.  The 
“tip”  or  bulletin  feature  of  its  service  is  i 
one  of  extreme  value  to  city  editors.  The 
minute  a  thing^  is  known,  even  the  most 
meager  informa’ion,  it  is  at  once  sent  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  shape  of  a  bulletin.  This 
enables  s  newspaper  to  send  its  own  men  on 
a  story,  if  it  desires. 

•  HANDLING  A  BIG  STORY. 

A  “big”  .story,  such  as  the  Slocum  disaster, 
or  the  Rosenthal  murder,  will  be  handled  in 
bulletin  form  for  several  hours  before  the 
storv  itself,  in  complete  form,  is  sent  out.  This 
is  becRu.se  the  “feature”  or  ‘Head”  of  the 
story  proper  may  not  develoo  until  tb-  mid- 
dl?  of  the  bulletin  service.  The  hulletini  are 
(Continued  on  page  1>.) 


The  Way  The 
Evening  Mail 
Feels  About  it 

There  are  some  newspapers  in  New  York  which 
print  more  lines  of  advertising  than  The  Evening 
Mail.  They  are  few,  however,  because  The  Evening 
Mail,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  time,  stands  third  in 
the  evening  field  in  the  volume  of  display  advertising 
printed. 

We  are  not  envious  of  the  success  of  any  of  our 
contemporaries.  We  feel  that  the  more  advertising 
printed  that  is  worthy  advertising,  the  greater  is  The 
Evening  Mail’s  chance  of  getting  a  share  of  it. 

The  only  thing  we  regret  is  that  some  kinds  of 
advertisements  are  still  printed  in  some  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  which  should  never  appear  in  the 
columns  of  any  newspaper. 

However  the  amount  of  bad  advertising  offered 
the  newspapers  in  these  days  is  so  small  compared  to 
what  it  used  to  be,  that,  in  due  course,  there  will  not 
be  any  of  it — and  then  the  advertising  columns  of  all 
our  contemporaries  will  be  as  free  from  undesirable 
advertisements  as  are  the  columns  of  The  Evening 
Mail  now. 

The  Evening  Mail’s  advertising  policy  does  not 
permit  any  minimizing  of  the  advertising  value  of 
any  other  newspaper.  It  does  not  permit  any  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  advertising  rates  or  the  policies  of 
other  newspapers. 

It  finds  enough  to  do  to  emphasize  to  advertisers 
the  great  value  of  newspaper  publicity,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  business  of  any  manufacturer  or  any  merchant, 
and  it  gets  business  on  the  basis  of  the  square  deal  to 
the  advertisers. 

It  stands  for  the  promotion  of  advertising  for  the 
sake  of  advertising,  so  that  all  business  which  em¬ 
ploys  advertising  shall  get  the  maximum  of  value 
out  of  it. 

This  policy  seems  to  be  all  right,  for  the  business 
of  The  Evening  Mail  moves  merrily  along,  increasing 
nearly  every  month  and  winning  the  increased  respect 
and  confidence  of  advertisers. 
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HOW  DALLAS  PROFITED. 

La»t  Spring’s  Convention  of  the  A.  A. 
of  C.  A.  Gave  the  City  Over 
SI, 000, 000  Worth  of  Advertising — 
It  Revealed  to  Members  of  the 
Local  League  Possibilities  for 
Helpfulness  to  the  Community. 

By  John  W.  Philp. 

(0/  the  Dallas  Advertising  League.) 
Before  we  can  adequately  understand 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  a  city  from 
entertaining  a  great  convention  we  mijst 
necessarily  consider  the  personnel  of  the 
delegates  and  their  influence  upon  the 
community  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  is  always  a  builder,  never  a 
destroyer;  always  an  optimist,  never  a 
pessimist;  always  working  toward  the 
general  uplift,  never  seeking  to  drag 
humanity  to  a  lower  level ;  always  ready 
to  accept  the  newer  idea  if  it  he  an  im¬ 
provement,  but  never  willing  to  take  a 
step  backward.  His  only  excuse  for 
practising  his  art  is  to  advance  the  w’el- 
fare  of  some  individual,  corporation, 
society  or  community. 

How,  then,  can  his  presence  be  other 
than  beneficial?  And  granting  what  we 
have  claimed  for  him  is  true,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  advertising  has  drawn  to 
its  ranks  some  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  our  day,  and  many  of  the  brightest 
young  men  of  the  nation?  What  nobler 
work  can  man  find  to  do  than  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  betterment  of  his  race? 

INFLUENCE  OF  IDE.M.S. 

Who  can  possibly  have  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  upon  the  public  than 
men  living  up  to  these  ideals  and  work¬ 
ing  always  toward  a  brighter,  bigger, 
better  future? 

Realizing  these  facts,  the  Dallas  .\d- 
vertising  League  decided  to  bring  to  her 
home  city  this  body  of  men.  They 
began  long  to  lay  plans  to  capture  the 
1912  convention  of  the  Associated  .\d- 
vertising  Clubs  of  .\merica.  \  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  those  plans.  01 
their  consummation,  is  not  necessary 
here.  They  w-on  it.  They  entertained 
it.  and  from  the  time  they  determined 
to  bid  for  it  until  now  they  have  been 
reaping  a  harvest  of  good  things  for 
themselves,  their  city  and  their  State. 

Not  least  among  these  is  the  fact  that 
they  found  themselves  and  in  turn  the 
city  found  them.  Up  to  this  time  neither 
they  nor  their  neighbors  realized  what 
a  power  they  could  be  in  the  forwaio 
strides  of  their  community.  Before  this 
few  of  them  were  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  own  organization ;  now 
many  of  them  are  actively  identified 
with  every  movement  for  a  better  and 
greater  Dallas,  and  Texas.  If  the  coi.- 
vention  had  done  nothing  more  than 
bring  about  this  finding  of  ourselves  it 
has  tenfold  repaid  all  the  money,  effort 
and  time  it  cost. 

PUBLICITY  MONEY  COULDN’t  BUY. 

But  it  did  not  stop  there.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  some  of  our  good  friends 
in  other  actions,  coupled  with  the  intel¬ 
ligent  work  of  our  committee,  our  city 
received  publicity  in  the  press  of  our 
nation  that  money  could  not  buy.  but  if 
paid  for  at  regular  rates  w’ould  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dol- 
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The 

San  Diego  Sun 

is  to-day  one  of  the  best 
known  papers  in 
America.  No  other  one 
paper  in  these  United 
States  covers  the  held  so 
completely  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  as  does  the  Sun. 


lars.  And  as  a  consequence  of  this  pub¬ 
licity  we,  as  a  city,  are  better  and  more 
favorably  known  than  we  could  have 
become  in  any  other  way  under  ten 
years. 

We  have  been  advertised  over  this 
nation  as  a  city  that  does  things  and 
does  them  well — as  a  place  where  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  investments 
that  “unil  pay. 

Our  State  has  become  better  and 
more  favorably  known,  and  one  direct 
result  has  been  the  organization  of  a 
society  for  the  advertisement  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  whose  directors  are 
all  men  at  the  head  of  the  industries 
they  represent,  and  whose  president  is 
our  ex-Secretary  Richard  Haughton. 
Undoubtedly  the  plan  and  scope  of  this 
organization  will  be  followed  by  many 
other  communities,  as  it  will  be  hearu 
from  all  over  the  nation. 


NEW  TYPESETTING  MACHINE 


It  Simple  in  Construction,  Cnstt 
Slugs  and  Has  Detachable  Type¬ 
writer  as  a  Keyboard. 

new  typesetting  machine  which 
casts  slugs  and  is  said  to  be  simple  in 
construction  and  operation  will  soon  be 
placed  upon  the  market  at  a  popular 
price.  The  new  device  is  called  the 
“Rowatype  Slugcasting  Machine,”  and 
is  manufactured  by  the  Ogden  Rowa¬ 
type  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  brass  matrices  are  attached  to 
rods  at  the  sides  of  the  machine.  These 


rods  normally  are  erect.  They  are  re¬ 
leased  by  a  simple  mechanism,  and 
while  they  fall  by  their  own  weight 
they  are  forced  to  fall  by  another  con¬ 
trivance.  After  they  are  assembled  i 
and  the  slug  is  cast,  the  matrices  are 
raised  to  place  instantly  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  slug  from  the  casting- 
scat. 

novel  feature  of  the  machine  is  ' 
that  the  keyboard  is  a  standard  type¬ 
writer,  which  can  lie  detached  at  will 
and  used  for  typewriter  purposes.  It  is 
connected  to  key-levers,  which  electri-  ■ 
cally  operate  the  matrix  spaceband-re- 
Icasing  mechanism.  The  slug  is  cast  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  provision  is 
made  for  quick  changing  of  faces  and 
bodies. 

The  machine  occupies  less  than  six 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  its 
greatest  height  is  about  four  feet.  It 
is  said  to  weigh  no  more  than  500 
pounds  when  running. 


American  SalU  HU  Shanghai  Paper. 

George  W.  Missemer,  who  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  the  editor  of 
the  Shanghai  (Giina)  Daily  Gazette,  a 
daily  in  English,  has  sold  the  paper  to 
the  secretary  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the 
first  president  of  the  Chinese  republic. 
The  Gazette  is  said  to  be  the  first  pa¬ 
per  printed  in  China  by  Chinese  in  the 
English  language.  Mr.  Missemer  says 
that  the  paper  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  English.  * 


Facts  Do  Not  Lie 

A  newspaper  may  CLAIM  anything. 

But  it  should  be  known  and  judged  by  what  it 
actually  proves. 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  hot  air — especi¬ 
ally  in  regard  to  a  newspaper’s  net  paid  circulation. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  deals  only  in  facts. 

It  backs  up  each  claim  with  regard  to  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  with  irrefutable  proof.  It  stands  for  proven 
cash  circulation  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  daily 
average  for  a  full  year. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  PROVES  a  daily  av¬ 
erage  cash  sale  of  128,574  for  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1912.  It  sells  its  advertising  space  on  this  basis — 
the  fairest  and  squarest  basis  ever  adopted  by  any 
newspaper. 

A  newspaper  may  quote  as  its  circulation  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  sold  for  a  week  or  a  month  during  the 
Post  Series  Games,  when  it  is  possible  greatly  to  in¬ 
flate  circulation,  and  thereby  hoodwink  the  advertiser 
into  believing  that  is  the  circulation  by  which  the 
medium  should  be  judged. 

As  a  striking  example  of  inflated  circulation,  THE 
GLOBE  PRINTED  245,000  copies  and  actually 
SOLD  212,000  copies  in  one  day  during  the  World’s 
Championship  Games.  Yet  THE  GLOBE’S  daily 
average  cash  sale  for  the  year  ending  September  30 
is  127,713. 

That  is  the  big  reason  why  advertisers  should  insist 
upon  PROVEN  FACTS  in  regard  to  circulation. 
Facts  do  not  lie. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  sells  advertising  space 
on  a  strict  commodity  basis — that  is,  a  definite  amount 
of  PROVEN  circulation  for  a  definite  amount  of 
money. 

THE  GLOBE  PROVES  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
best  quality  evening  circulation  year  by  year  in  New 
York.  Others  CLAIM  it. 


It  pays  to  deal  with  a  newspaper  that  is  straight¬ 
forward — that  qualifies  every  claim  with  PROVEN 
FACTS — that  not  only  preaches  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  business  but  puts  these  fundamental  busi¬ 
ness  principles  into  practice  continuously,  persistently 
and  fearlessly. 


NEW  YORK 


October  26 .  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 
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NEW  ATTITUDE  OF  RETAILERS  TOWARD 
TRADE -MARKED  ARTICLES. 

By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 

(Copyright  1912,  By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.) 


At  a  time  when  comparatively  few  manufacturers  advertised, 
it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  retailers  to  carry  advertised  lines, 
because  they  thereby  had  an  additional  factor  helping  them 
to  get  business.  Gradually  we  have  seen  a  great  growth  on  the  part 
of  advertised  or  trade-marked  articles,  and  this  growth  has  led  many 
manufacturers  to  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  huge  success 
is  a  trade-mark  backed  by  “national”  advertising.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  that  a  trade-mark  guaranteed  qualify  to  the 
consumer,  and  gave  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  a  fine  profit. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  manufacturers  and  retailers  proceeded 
together  to  reap  profit  from  the  trade-marked  article. 

But  evolution  and  progress  are  always  accompanied  by  change. 
The  forcing  process  of  moderp  merchandising  has  called  for  an 
investigation  of  the  value  of  the  trade-mark,  and  many  progressive 
retailers  have  taken  a  new  viewpoint  toward  the  advertised,  trade- 
marked  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  trade-mark  guarantees  nothing 
to  the  consumer.  A  trade-mark  primarily  is  a  device  for  insuring 
good  will  to  its  owner. 

Now,  the  retailer  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  build  up  good  will, 
and  his  business  is  valuable  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  good  will 
which  it  acquires.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  he  sells  a  trade- 
marked  article  the  element  of  good  will  accruing  to  him  is  far  less 
than  if  he  owned  the  trade-mark,  or,  than  if  there  were  no  distingpiish- 
ing  mark  at  all,  except  that  of  his  own  name.  Let  me  illustrate: 

Suppose  a  man  opens  a  store  in  a  town  where  he  is  unknown. 
Suppose  he  proposes  to  sell  twenty-five  articles.  He  would  be  wise  in 
selling  only  trade-marked  articles,  because,  at  the  outset,  the  good 
will  that  he  himself  as  a  stranger  in  the  town  lacked,  he  would 
immediately  acquire  through  carrying  trade-marked  articles.  But, 
after  he  had  been  in  business  five  years  and  was  personally  known, 
he  would  be  foolish  to  sell  only  trade-marked  articles,  because  then 
his  good  will  would  lie  entirely  with  the  articles  he  sold  and  nOt  with 
himself.  His  good  will  would  be  out  of  his  control  because  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  each  trade-marked  article  would  control  all  good  will  in 
the  sale  of  the  article  through  his  trade-mark.  The  great  retail 
distributors,  the  department  stores,  are  fast  waking  up  to  this  phase 
of  the  trade-mark  question,  and  from  this  awakening  much  business  ! 
for  newspapers  must  eventually  result.  ‘ 

This  is  another  of  the  factors  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  ! 
tremendous  slump  in  magazine  advertising.  i 

Magazine  advertising  created  a  demand  for  a  trade-marked  arti-  I 
cle,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  that  demand  against  the  sub-  i 
stitution  of  the  retailer,  or  the  stronger  local  advertising  of  a  competi-  I 
tor.  Magazine  advertising  was  all  right  until  competition  or  substi-  i 
tution  began  to  punch  it  in  the  ribs,  and  then  it  had  no  stamina,  because 
it  wasn't  strong  enough  anywhere  to  fight  off  competition.  Largely,  ; 
the  magazine  bid  for  advertising  was  based  on  the  value  of  the  trade-  i 
mark,  and  for  awhile  was  most  effective,  but  remember  that  in  the  ; 
last  twelve  years  the  amount  of  advertising  in  the  United  States  has  : 
increased  over  300  per  cent.,  the  greater  percentage  of  whi^i  has  been  ' 
in  the  last  few  years.  This  increase  in  aclvertising  meant  an  enormous 
increase  in  competition.  'I'he  increase  in  comi)etition  called  for  the 
use  of  more  factors  of  .selling  energy  than  mere  publicity,  and  that 
is  where  the  magazines  iiiinudiately  Ix-gan  to  show  their  weakness. 

The  magazines  are  talking  alx)ut  "making  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  familiar  with  trade-marked  products.”  And,  of  course, 
they  are  baiting  the  man  who  hasn’t  looked  ahead  and  seen  the  new 
merchandising  trend.  There’s  no  use  squealing  about  substitution 
on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  He  has  a  perfect  license  to  sell  anything 
he  likes.  The  manufacturer  has  .either  to  show  the  retailer  a  bigger 
l)rofit  in  his  line  than  ia  any  other,  or  else  get  out  and  fight  the  non¬ 
co-operating  dealer  with  equal  selling  energy  in  his  locality. 

A  good  while  ago  I  pointed  out  this  new  attitude  toward  the 
trade-mark  to  a  manufacturer  of  clothing.  He  listened  wit,h  quizzical 
good  humor,  and  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  but  said  it  would  be 
a  good  many  years  before  this  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
would  have  acquired  sufficient  volume  to  affect  his  business.  Some 
three  months  ago  we  lunched  together,  and  he  said  to  me : 

“Dockrell,  do  you  remember  about  eighteen  months  ago  talking 
to  me  about  the  retailer’c  attitude  on  trade-marks?” 

“Sure,”  said  I. 


I  “Well,”  he  said,  “a  peculiar  incident  occurred  about  a  month  ago. 
i  We  had  built  up  a  business  of  $80,000  a  year  with  a  certain  department 
;  store  in  a  near-by  town.  One  day  the  superintendent  came  down  to 
!  the  clothing  buyer  and  said  to  him :  ‘Whose  business  are  we  trying  to 
build  here  ?’  The  buyer  replied :  ‘Why,  our  own,  of  course.’  The 
superintendent  turned  and  said :  ‘How  much  business  did  you  do  in 
Blank’s  clothing  last  year?’  ‘About  $80,000,’  said  the  buyer.  ‘Well,’ 

I  said  the  superintendent,  ‘that  means  that  you’ve  built  up  for  Blank  in 
!  this  town  the  good  will  that  comes  from  $80,000  worth  of  business, 

I  and  if  you  keep  on  selling  clothes  with  his  label  on  them,  after  a  short 
I  time  he’ll  be  able  to  open  a  store  here  on  the  strength  of  the  good  will 
j  that  we’ve  made  for  him.  Now,  no  more  goods  come  into  this  store 
j  with  his  label  on.  Put  our  label  on  the  goods.  We’re  building  good 
j  will  for  ourselves,  not  for  manufacturers.’ 

j  “Now,  Dockrell,”  said  the  manufacturer  to  me,  “if  I  refuse  to  sell 
I  my  goods  to  this  store  without  a  label,  I  lose  $80,000  worth  of  business. 

1  If  I  go  to  one  of  the  store’s  competitors,  it’s  sure  that  they  won’t  order 
as  much  from  me  in  the  first  year,  and  old  Doctor  Trouble’s  waiting 
j  for  me  there  also,  as  soon  as  I  build  up  large  volume.  I  ought  to  open 
I  a  retail  store  and  cash  in  on  the  $80,000  good  will  I  have  there  now.” 

I  Now,  there’s  a  tremendous  lot  of  food  for  thought  in  the  experience 
I  of  this  manufacturer.  Of  course,  there  are  many  trade-marked  articles 
;  on  which  the  retailer  can’t  put  his  own  label.  There  are  a  lot  of 
:  articles  which,  through  patent  rights,  special  processes  of  manufacture, 

!  volume  of  sale,  etc.,  are  in  an  impregnable  position,  since  the  retailer 
I  cannot  possibly  substitute  any  other  make  for  them. 

But  there  are  also  many  manufacturers  who  think  that  as  soon 
as  they  put  a  trade-mark  on  their  goods  and  have  built  up  a  certain 
volume  of  trade  through  the  retailer,  they  are  in  an  impregnable 
position.  This  is  not  so,  by  a  long  shot,  and  the  wise  manufacturer  is 
looking  ahead,  watching  the  trend  of  merchandising  from  the  retailer’s 
standpoint,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  looking  out  for  stormy  weather 
ahead.  A.  man  who  sees  nothing  but  fair  weather  ahead  builds  without 
purpose,  and  when  the  storm  comes  he  wishes  he’d  braced  his  fences 
like  his  neighbor.. 

In  an  article  like  this,  such  a  subject  as  the  new  attitude  toward 
the  trade-mark  cannot  jxissibly  be  entirely  covered,  and  I  have  con¬ 
tended  myself  with  merely  hinting  at  this  new  .state  of  affairs. 

Five  years  ago  my  mind  was  brought  to  this  subject  very  forcibly 
through  my  experience  with  Scott’s  Emulsion,  where  every  druggist 
claimed  to  have  something  “just  as  good.”  He  didn’t,  but  his  good  will 
with  his  local  trade  enabled  him  to  “get  away”  with  the  statement. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  Riker,  Hegcman,  Jayne,  Leggett  and  May.  and 
other  retailers  in  the  drug  business  slowly  push  themselves  up  head  and 
shoulders,  until  they  and  their  preparations  dominate  their  respective 
localities.  In  these  localities  there  hasn’t  been  a  falling  off  in  the  total 
consumption  of  articles  that  the  druggist  sells — the  retailer’s  volume 
has  kept  up,  but  the  volume  of  the  manufacturer  of  the- widely  adver¬ 
tised  article  has  fallen,  through  having  his  legs  cut  from  under  him  at 
his  point  of  contact  with  the  public. 

It’s  not  going  to  take  other  retailers  long  to  learn  the  moral  of  the 
drug  trade — that  the  retailer  selling  on  scientific  methods  in  good  loca¬ 
tions,  tapping  traffic,  can  outsell  any  manufacturer  with  his  own  brand, 
and  the  wise  manufacturer  to-day  isn’t  digging  his  head  so  far  into 
the  sand  that  he  can’t  see  this  phase  of  merchandising.  He  is  realizing 
it  and  forestalling  it  by  proper  preparation. 

Every  day  I  have  ixnmded  into  me  the  importance  of  looking  ahead, 
not  merely  hustling  for  sales  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  planning  ahead 
for  what’s  going  to  happen  next  year  and  the  year  after.  There’s  no 
necromancy  to  it ;  it’s  merely  a  question  of  looking  at  events  and  facts 
that  are  happening  to-day  in  business,  and  not  blinding  yourself  to 
them.  The  firms  that  are  getting  their  grip  and  holding  it  are  those 
who  are  thinking  straight,  looking  ahead,  refusing  blindly  to  follow 
precedent,  and  following  a  well-thought-out,  well-compiled,  well- 
balanced  plan  of  sales  promotion. 

I  This  changing  attitude  of  the  retailer  toward  the  trade-mark  is 
I  only  one  of  the  merchandising  changes  that  calls  more  and  more  for 
j  plan  and  sales  promotion,  and  co-operation  with  the  point  of  contact 
!  with  the  public. 

;  Advertising  alone  isn’t  enough.  It  must  be  braced  and  solidified 
by  breadth  of  view  ahead,  clear-cut  policy,  and  unwavering  fixity  of 
1  purpose. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 


To  appreciate  how  the  reading  public 
was  surprised  by  this  first  issue,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  of  the  foreign 
papers  in  China  have  followed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  style  of  filling  the  first  page  with 
advertisements ;  having  editorial  or  lead¬ 
er  page  all  advertisements  save  the 
leader  itself ;  using  no  illustrations  for 
the  articles,  and  very  few  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements;  using  no  summarizing  head¬ 
lines  in  the  American  way;  setting 
advertisements  close  to  the  column  rules 
with  no  bold  lower-case  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  capitals,  and  printed 
on,  comparatively,  a  sheet  of  large  size. 

The  China  Press  offered  the  news  for 
Aug.  29 — the  first  issue — on  pages  meas¬ 
uring  sixteen  by  twenty-one  inches,  col- 


Press  proved  that  it  could  find  news 
where  its  rivals  had  not  thought  of  look¬ 
ing  before ;  because  its  cable  service  was 
the  best  in  the  Orient;  because  its  hu¬ 
man  interest,  conception  of  news  and  its 
typographical  layout  were  emphatically 
correct. 

In  three  months  from  beginning  pub¬ 
lication,  the  China  Press  announced  its 
claim  to  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
foreign  daily  in  the  Far  East,  and  proved 
the  claim  to  all  inquiring  advertisers. 

In  the  China  Press  composing  room 
are  between  sixty  and  seventy  composi¬ 
tors,  not  one  of  whom  can  read  or  speak 
or  understand  more  than  a  few  words  of 
English.  Despite  this,  with  the  aid  of 
typewritten  copy,  a  good  Chinese  com¬ 
positor  can  set  a  full  column  of  news  a 
day,  reading  and  setting  a  letter  at  a 
time.  The  average  wage  is  only  ten  dol¬ 
lars  in  gold  per  month. 

The  personnel  of  the  China  Press  is 
naturally  largely  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  oi  the  paper.  Aside  from  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard,  the  editor-in-chief  and  the  president 
of  the  company,  there  is  B.  W.  Fleischer, 
the  general  manager,  who  is  also  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
the  foremost  foreign  daily  printed  in 
Japan.  The  managing  editor  is  Herbert 
\\  ebb,  who  attained  distinction  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  special  interviewer  is  Carl  Crow, 
who  is  well  known  in  America  as  a 
newspaper  man  and  also  for  his  various 
articles  in  the  Saturday  Evgning  Post. 
The  advertising  manager  is  William  P. 
Banning,  who  left  the  advertising  de- 
partnunt  of  Hampton’s  Magzine  to  take 
up  his  present  duties.  All  of  these  were 
brought  from  America  by  Mr.  Millard, 
together  with  Philip  Patchin,  who  left 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
to  serve  as  Pekin  correspondent. — 
American  Printer. 


AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  IN  CHINA. 


The  Press,  a  Twentieth  Century  Daily,  with  Headlines,  Pictures, 
Cartoons,  Magazine  and  Comic  Features — Native  Composi¬ 
tors,  Though  Not  Understanding  Their  Copy,  Read 
and  Set  it  a  Letter  at  a  Time. 


By  William  P.  Baoning, 


A  remarkable  example  of  American 
enterprise  in  a  far  distant  corner  of  the 
globe  is  to  be  found  in  the  Shanghai 
(China)  Press,  a  daily  newspaper  in 
English.  The  Press  was  launched  last 
year  and  since  then  it  has  vanquished  a 
sixty-year-old  rival  and  has  establishea 


foreign  population  up  to  13,536,  includ¬ 
ing  women  and  children. 

In  the  face  of  all  apparent  obstacles, 
Mr.  Millard  clung  to  his  original  belief 
that  the  Shanghai  public  would  respond 
as  quickly  as  any  other  to  a  newspaper 
edited  on  human  interest  lines,  with 


New  Daily  at  Canton,  Ill. 

The  Canton  Daily  Ledger  is  the  name 
of  a  new  Progressive  daily  newspaper 
which  will  be  launched  about  Sept.  25 
at  Canton,  Ill.  It  will  start  under  the 
best  of  conditions  with  an  ideal  plant, 
consisting  of  a  Duplex  press,  three  lino¬ 
types  and  the  latest  of  mechanical  and 
office  equipment.  U.  G.  Orendorff,  of 
Canton,  is  president  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany;  Hugh  E.  Agnew,  a  former  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaper  man,  manager;  A.  J. 
Slater,  managing  editor,  and  Sam  T. 
Hurd,  advertising  manager.  The  Ful¬ 
ton  County  Ledger,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  sixty 
years  and  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  Illinois,  will  be  issued  by 
the  new  force. 


UP-TO-DATE  HOME  OF  THE  CHINA  PRESS  AT  SHANGHAI. 


itself  as  the  foremost  public  organ  in 
the  Orient. 

The  founder  and  promoter  is  Thomas 
F.  Millard,  who  achieved  fame  as  war 
correspondent  during  the  Spanish- 
American,  Boer  and  Russo-Japanese 
wars,  and  whose  latest  book,  “America 
in  the  Far  East,’’  has  been  widely  quot¬ 
ed  by  President  Taft  and  by  thousands 
of  students  of  Far  Eastern  conditions. 
As  special  writer  for  Scribner's  Maga¬ 
zine  and  other  publications,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard  has  lived  in  the  East  for  many 
years,  and  early  in  1911  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  newspaper  edited  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  methods  could  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Shanghai,  despite  the  deeply- 
rooted  fading  habits  of  the  public  and 
the  strength  of  British  support  to  the 
British  “official  paper’’  —  the  North 
China  Daily  News. 

With  the  competition  of  three  othei 
daily  papers  published  in  English,  and 
several  weeklies  and  monthlies.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard's  plan  for  a  paper  having  headlines, 
pictures,  comic  features,  etc.,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  of  his  friends  as  a  ven¬ 
turesome  one.  According  to  their  men¬ 
tal  angle  on  the  plan  they  were  right, 
for  the  proposed  paper  would,  in  its 
policy  and  appearance,  strike  at  the 
heart  of  local  conservative  beliefs,  and 
would  oppose  the  “official  paper’’  that 
was  really  a  part  of  Shanghai’s  history. 

The  population  is  indeed  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  British,  and  the  Far  East  nation¬ 
alism  is  rampant.  The  last  census  shows 
foreigners  in  Shanghai  to  comprise 
4,465  British,  3.361  Japanese,  1,495  Por¬ 
tuguese,  941  Americans,  811  Germans, 
330  French  and  a  sprinkling  of  eighteen 
other  nationalities,  bringing  the  total 


umns  only  twelve  and  one-half  ems  wide, 
no  advertisements  on  front  or  leader 
pages,  text  set  chiefly  in  seven-point  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  eight  or  nine- 
point,  advertisements  set  in  the  most 
modern  way,  and  with  headlines,  pictures, 
cartoons,  magazine  page  and  many  other 
features  never  even  considered  before  by 
Far  Eastern  publishers. 

The  result  was  as  amusing  as  it  was 
certain.  Men  who  at  first  openly 
sneered  at  the  headlines,  cartoons  and 
general  make-up  soon  began  to  send  in 
their  subscriptions,  because  the  China 


news  handled  in  an  attractive  and  read¬ 
able  manner.  He  considered  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  freshness  and  human  in¬ 
terest  compared  to  conservatism — Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  of  the  twentieth  century 
compared  with  British  journalism  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  that  the  new  would  hold 
its  own  with  the  old. 

A  tentative  company  was  formed,  and 
Mr.  Millard  came  to  America  to  buy  a 
printing  plant  and  secure  his  staff.  Both 
plant  and  staff  arrived  in- Shanghai  in 
June,  1911,  and  on  Aug.  29  the  first  issue 
of  the  China  Press  appeared. 


A  Telling  Advertisement. 

I'ilkins — Thought  you  intended  to  sell  your 
suburban  home? 

Wilkins  —  I  did,  until  I  read  the  alluring 
story  my  advertising  man  wrote;  then  I  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  it  myself. — Judge. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  STAFFS  OF  THE  CHINA  PRESS. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


Why  Does  the  NEW  YORK  WORLD 
Deliberately  Put  Out  Misleading 
Statements  About  Advertising? 


The  follotving  from  an  advertisement  of  the  New  York  World: 

“The  immense,  result-producing  circulation  of  the  New  York  World  is  recognized  as 
an  indispensable  feature  of  dry  goods  advertising  to  the  extent  that  it  has  created  a  note¬ 
worthy  record — to  the  extent  that  it  gained  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  over  the  same 
months  of  1911  over  one-half  million  lines.  I  show  here  the  figures  giving  totals  of  dry 
goods  advertising  published  by  the  World  and  the  Herald  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
year  and  1911: 

DRY  GOODS  LINES 

World,  9  months,  1912  -  -  6,102,256 

“  “  “  1911  -  -  5,585,956 

World  gained  -  -  -  -  516,300 


Herald,  9  months,  1912 
“  “  “  1911 


Herald  gained 


2,782,213 

2,676,516 

105,707 


“The  above  statistics  show  that  the  World  published  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1912 
over  3,320,000  lines  more  dry  goods  advertising  than  its  next  more  important  contemporary. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  September  advertising  records  of  the  same  two  newspapers,  I 
find  that  the  World  led  the  Herald  in  this  class  of  business  for  the  single  month  by  over 
359,000  agate  lines.” 

“The  World’s  supremacy  in  dry  goods  business  shows  that  it  towers  way  above  its 
contemporaries  as  a  tried  and  continuous  result  producer.” 

“Foregoing  statistics  include  evening  editions.” 


New  York  World  Overlooked  Some  Figures! 


The  World’s  figures  are  from  statistics  furnished  hy  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  On  the  same  sheet  were  the  following  figures,  which  the 
World,  as  usual,  overlooked : 


DRY  GOODS 

New  York  American,  9  months,  1912 
New  York  American,  9  months,  1911 

American  Gained 


LINES 


6,372,096 

5,270,626 

1,101,470 


MSotl 


mfriran 


Not  only  published  more  “Dry  Goods”  advertising  than  the  World  or  Herald, 
but  gained  nearly  half  a  million  lines  more  than  the  World  and  Herald 
combined,  and  at  rates  which  are  necessarily  higher  than  either  the  Herald*s 
or  the  World*s. 


( 


“  Foregoing  statistics  include  evening  editions.’ 
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THE  TRADE  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Much  has  l>een  written  and  said  of  late  on  effi-  • 
ciency  in  newspaper  management,  but  no  one,  as 
far  as  we  have  observed  has  alluded  to  one  phase 
of  the  subject  that  ought  to  receive  attention  at  this 
time,  and  that  is  the  neglect  of  many  publishers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  information  that 
is  presented  weekly  in  the  newspaper  trade  press. 

How  many  publishers  subscribe  to  and  religiously 
read  each  issue  of  one  or  more  of  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  trade  papers?  How  can  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
own  line  of  business?  If  new  improvements  are 
made  in  newspaper  presses,  in  stereotyping  mach  n- 
ery,  in  matrix  production,  or  in  any  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  or  other  devices  employed  in  their  offices,  they 
know  nothing  about  them  unt  1  after  the  more 
progressive  publishers  have  perhaps  adopted  them 
and  received  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  r 
use.  Sometimes  they  are  told  about  these  things 
at  the  meetings  of  the  State  press  associations,  if 
they  happen  to  be  memliers,  but  otherwise  they  plod 
along  with  the  same  old  equipment  and  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  same  old,  loose-jointed  and 
slipshop  manner. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  men  who  are 
making  the  greatest  success  in  the  newspaper  field 
are  those  who  avail  themselves  of  all  sources  of 
information  that  may  aid  them  in  getting  a  better 
grasp  on  the  business  and  help  them  to  make  the 
several  departments  of  their  offices  more  efficient 
and  more  productive. 

Of  all  the  sources  of  information  the  representa¬ 
tive  trade  paper  is  the  best,  because  the  sole  purpose 
of  its  existence  is  to  assemble  and  present  the  news 
of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields  to  its  readers, 
and  upon  its  ability  to  do  this  its  financial  success  de- 
IH'nds.  Therefore,  when  a  newspaper  publisher  sub- 
scrilies  to  The  Eiutor  and  Publisher,  for  instance, 
he  receives  in  a  condensed  and  attractive  form  re¬ 
ports  of  the  important  happenl.igs  of  the  week  in  the 
entire  realm  of  American  newspaperdom.  For  one 
dollar  a  year  he  commands  th;  services  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  persons  who  are  engaged  in  col¬ 
lecting.  classifying  and  presenting  information  upon 
all  phases  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Much  of  the 
data  thus  assembled  has  a  distinct  money  value,  the 
amount  depending  entirely  upon  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  publisher. 

Take  the  advertising  tips  as  an  illustration,  .\mong 
them  each  week  will  be  found  one  or  more  that,  if 
intelligently  followed  up  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  will  bring  business  to  the  paper.  We  know 
of  publishers  who  have  secured  from  $600  to  $10,000 
worth  of  contracts  through  their  aid. 

No  up-to-date  electrical  engineer  would  for  a 
moment  think  of  getting  along  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  trade  paper,  because  only  through  its  aid 


can  he  keep  in  touch  with  the  marvelous  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  business;  no  physician,  who  is  abreast  of  the 
times,  can  expect  to  know  of  the  epoch-making  dis¬ 
coveries  that  are  being  made  in  the  realms  of  sur¬ 
gery  and  medicine  unless  he  reads  the  professional 
journals  that  cover  those  fields;  neither  can  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  who  aims  to  be  a  master  in  the 
business,  reach  that  goal  without  he  avails  himself 
of  the  information  presented  by  the  newspaper  trade 
press. 


THE  FIRST  COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Lest  some  of  our  readers  might  conclude,  from 
the  articles  recently  published  in  these  columns  con¬ 
cerning  the  opening  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  that  it  is  the  first  college  of  this  character 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States,  we  des  re  to 
state  that  that  honor  belongs  to  the  University  of 
Missouri,  whose  school  of  journalism  was  founded 
in  1908  with  Walter  Williams,  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist,  as  dean. 

The  Missouri  School  has  a  separate  faculty,  in 
which  are  eight  experienced  newspaper  men  and  a 
dozen  others  who  have  had  academic  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  housed  in  its  own  building,  Switzler 
Hall.  It  gives  a  degree  in  journalism.  Bachelor  of 
Journalism,  and  has  graduated  four  classes,  every 
member  of  which  is  now  making  good  in  journal¬ 
ism.  It  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  more 
than  120  students.  It  requires  two  years  of  college 
work  for  entrance — placing  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Medicine — the  only  institution  in  the  world  that 
does  this.  It  has  enrolled  students  from  thirty 
States  and  seven  foreign  countries. 

It  publishes  its  own  newspaper,  not  a  college  jour¬ 
nal,  but  a  general  daily  newspaper  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  local  field,  on  which  the  students  do  the  actual 
work — under  direction  of  the  faculty — as  actual 
work  is  done  in  any  other  newspaper  office,  thereby 
applying  to  journalism  the  sound  pedagogical  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  in  the  study  for  other  professions — 
learning  to  do  by  doing. 

The  splendid  work  done  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  has  already  been  felt  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  Middle  West,  and  its  graduates  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  responsible  and  remunera¬ 
tive  positions  because  of  their  superior  equipment 
for  newspaper  work. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  DOCKRELL  ARTICLES. 

H.  B.  Sonneborn  writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  11: 
“No  more  distinguished  service  could  you  render  to 
advertisers  than  by  giving  publicity  to  one  of  the 
truly  great  minds  active  in  advertising.  Every  sin¬ 
cere  opinion  that  I  have  ever  heard  expressed — and, 
you  know,  like  he,  I’ve  been  from  pillar  to  post — 
brims  with  praise  for  his  clear  analysis  of  the  very 
complex.  It  is  not  alone  his  lucid  and  limpid  style, 
not  those  simple,  lean  sentences  of  his  which  cut 
like  a  Gillette  blade,  but  it  is  the  wealth  of  Dock- 
rell’s  illuminating  power  which  has  a  peculiar  charm 
for  many  of  us.’’ 

The  William  J.  Morton  Co.,  special  advertising 
agency.  New  York  and  Chicago,  writes  under  date 
of  Oct.  7:  “It  is  almost  trite  to  discuss  this  matter, 
as  there  can  be  no  other  side  to  it  than  approval  of 
the  work  The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  doing, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  articles  which  start 
this  week. 

J.  P.  McKinney,  publishers’  representative.  334 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  writing  under  date  of  Oct. 
8,  says:  “I  am  greatly  pleased  to  know  that  you 
have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Dockrell  to  fur¬ 
nish  you  the  series  of  articles  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  You  may  depend  upon  my  recommending 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  to  all  of  my  papers,  and 
I  will  urge  them  all  to  advertise  in  your  publi¬ 
cation.” 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  New  York  Special :  “The  Dock¬ 
rell  articles  will  be  well  worth  reading,  and  I’ll  go 
the  limit  in  recommending  your  publication  to  my 
publishers." 
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UNDER  THE  LIBRARY  LAMP. 

Thought  Building  in  Comtosition.  A  Training 
Manual  in  the  Method  and  Mechanics  of  Writ¬ 
ing,  with  a  Supplementarv  Division  on  Journal¬ 
istic  Wr't-ng  as  a  Means  of  Practise.  By  Robert 
Wilson  Neal,  instructor  in  English  and  Journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Massachusetts  -Agricultural  College. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers.  New  York. 

One  of  the  serious  faults  of  those  who  write  for 
the  newspapers  is  their  inability  to  express  their 
ideas  in  simple  English.  Young  men  just  out  of 
college,  who  think  they  know  how  to  write  an  article 
on  almost  any  subject,  are  often  rank  failures  in 
newspaper  work  because  they  mistake  facility  in 
turning  out  pages  of  copy  for  real  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  meritorious  articles. 

If  they  possess  common  sense — and  some  of  them 
do — and  have  the  luck  to  work  under  a  city  editor 
who  takes  pains  to  point  out  their  shortcomings  and 
shows  them  how  to  put  their  thoughts  into  concise, 
plain  language,  they  may,  in  time,  become  good 
newspaper  men  and  win  distinction  in  their  chosen 
field. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Neal's  book,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  for  class-room  use  in  colleges  and  in  the 
higher  grades  of  private  and  pubnc  schools,  is  to 
teach  the  student  how  to  think  and  write  clearly. 
Academic  English  is  the  English  of  the  authors  of 
books — novels,  histories,  biographies  and  scientific 
works.  Newspaper  English  is  the  language  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  every-day  life.  Professor  Neal  does  not 
undertake  the  impossible  in  teaching  the  student  how 
to  write.  His  Ixiok  is  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  the 
academic  and  the  business-writer’s  treatise.  When 
a  young  man  has  mastered  the  knowledge  it  contains 
he  will  at  least  be  able  to  stick  to  the  point  in  what 
he  has  to  say  and  keep  his  feet  down  on  the  ground. 
The  practical  work  he  is  assigned  to  do  will  develop 
facility  in  the  presentation  of  ideas  and  show  him 
by  examples  taken  from  current  literature  how  to 
tell  what  he  knows  in  a  way  that  the  humblest  reader 
may  be  able  to  understand. 


Newspaper  Reporting  and  Corresponlence.  A 
Manual  for  Reporters  and  Students  of  News¬ 
paper  Writing.  By  Grant  Milnor  Hyde,  M.A., 
in.structor  in  Journalism  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  U.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers. 
New  ^’ork. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  need  arises  someone 
comes  forward  and  supplies  it.  If  it  is  a  machine 
or  device  someone  invents  it;  if  it  is  a  scheme  or 
plan  for  securing  certain  results  someone  evolves  it. 

Until  journalism  was  taught  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  there  were  in  existence  no  text-books  on  the 
subject  that  were  adapted  to  class-room  use.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  during  which 
schools  for  teaching  journalism  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  we  have  at  least  three  that  are  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

The  latest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  that 
lias  reached  our  desk  is  Mr.  Hyde’s  book,  “News¬ 
paper  Reporting  and  Correspondence,’’  a  stout,  well- 
printed  volume  of  348  pages. 

The  author  wastes  no  time  on  an  introduction 
telling  of  the  fascinations  of  journalism  or  of  the 
power  of  the  press  in  shaping  public  opinion,  but 
plunges  at  once  into  the  discussion  of  the  gathering 
of  news  as  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  and  reporter.  Some  of  the  topics  treated 
in  the  liook  are  “News  Values,”  “Newspaper  Terms,” 
“The  News  Story  Form,”  “The  Simple  and  the 
Feature  Fire  Story,’  ’  “Faults  in  News  Stories,” 
‘Follow  Up  and  Rewrite  Stories,”  “Reports  of 
Speeches,"  “Court  Reporting,’’  “Social  News  and 
Obituaries,”  “Sporting  News,’’  “Human  Intel  est 
Stories,”  “Dramatic  Reporting.”  - 

Mr.  Hyde’s  text  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
direct  and  simple  English  style  of  presentation.  The 
student  is  told  the  things  he  ought  to  know  on  the 
subject  and  how  to  go  about  adding  to  his  experi¬ 
ence.  The  book  is  just  as  valuable  for  home  study 
as  for  class-room  use,  and  is  a  welcome  to  the  text¬ 
book  literature  of  journalism. 

Did  anyone  ever  see  a  newspaper  that  did  not  con¬ 
tain  typographical  or  other  mistakes? 
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PERSONALS. 


Henry  VVatterson  has  contributed  an 
article  to  the  November  Century  on 
“The  Humor  and  Tragedy  of  the 
Greeley  Campaign.”  He  concerns  him¬ 
self  more  especially  with  the  Cincinnati 
convention,  and  the  part  in  it  of  him¬ 
self,  Whitelaw  Reid  and  others. 


Dr  Talcott  Williams,  Dr.  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott  and  Col.  Geo.  Harvey  were  among 
the  honorary  guests  at  the  farewell  din¬ 
ner  given  by  the  Japan  Society  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  Wright  Mabie,  associate  editor  of 
the  Outlook,  this  week.  Mr.  Mabie  left 
for  Japan  as  emissary  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  International  Ptace. 


Ambassador  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mrs. 
Reid  sailed  for  England  this  week  after 
a  short  stay  in  this  country,  where  Mr. 
Reid  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
State  Education  Building  at  Albany. 


Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  left  for  Chicago 
on  Wednesday  for  a  brief  stay. 

Hugh  O’Donnell,  business  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  spent  a  few  days 
in  New  York  this  week. 


Frederick  F.  Moore,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
is  the  author  of  a  new  book,  “The 
Devil’s  Admiral,’’  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  Manila  and  the  China  Sea. 


Harlan  W.  Hall,  who  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Whittier  (Cal.)  Daily 
News  last  spring,  has  gone  back  to  his 
old  news  beat  on  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Daily  Star. 


Mel  Uhl,  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
Daily  News,  and  Miss  Katherine  Mil- 
roy,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Milroy,  of 
that  city,  were  united  in  marriage 
Sept.  28. 


Thomas  F.  B.  Davis,  owner  of  the 
Chronicle  at  Colon,  Panama,  and  well- 
known  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Venezuela  and  Panama,  is  on  a  visit  to 
Tampa,  Fla. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  Buehler,  of  Somerset.  Ky., 
is  a  new  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of 
Kentucky  editors,  having  taken  the 
editorial  management  of  the  Whitley 
City  Banner. 


Donald  Beard,  formerly  editor  of  the 
•Associated  F'armer  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  now 
connected  with  the  .American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Niketas  N.  Kontax  will  act  as  special 
correspondent  in  the  Balkans  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  and  the  Sun.  He  left 
for  the  firing  line  last  week. 


Henry  W.  Bleyer  has  resigned  from 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  after 
forty-four  years  of  service  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 


Talbot  O.  Bateman,  who  has  been  car¬ 
toonist  and  head  of  the  art  department 
of  the  San  .Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  Fort  Worth  to  fill  a 
similar  position  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram.  Members  of  the  Press 
Club  of  San  Antonio  gave  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man  a  farewell  banquet. 


A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  department  of  South¬ 
western  University  at  Georgetown,  Tex. 


Walter  H.  Berry  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Times. 


Albert  W.  Hadley,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Morning  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  started  on  a  freighter  for 
the  Island  of  Tihiti  on  a  voyage  of  ad¬ 
venture. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

William  C.  McCloy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Evening  Sun. 


James  Luby,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Herald,  and  recently  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Evening  Sun,  succeeds 
Mr.  McCloy  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun. 


Grantland  Rice,  of  the  E^jning  Mail, 
is  taking  a  vacation  in  Tennessee. 


William  Orr,  who  a  month  ago  left 
the  Tribune  to  join  the  Evening  World, 
has  returned  to  the  former  paper  to 
cover  politics. 


Carl  Downing,  rewrite  man  on  the 
Evening  Mail,  will  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Press  on  Monday. 


G.  S.  Williamson,  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  World,  is  back  from 
a  hunting  trip  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  caught  eighteen  ducks — so  he  says. 


Elmer  Hubbard,  formerly  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  American. 


A.  S.  Levino,  of  the  American,  is  now 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Press. 


Hugo  Hailing  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  World. 


Frank  M.  O’Brien,  formerly  of  the 
Sun,  and  now  doing  magazine  work, 
contemplates  going  back  to  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 


Joseph  R.  Gollomb,  a  former  high 
school  instructor,  is  a  new  recruit  on 
the  Evening  World  staff. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Francis  John  I^er,  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Portland  Journal,  who 
has  been  abroad  for  two  months,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday  on  the 
steamship  Dominion.  Mr.  Dyer  is  in 
excellent  health  and  is  considerably 
heavier  than  when  he  left.  Mrs.  Dyer, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  trip,  will 
not  return  until  later  in  the  season. 


Worth  C.  Harder,  chief  of  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  gone  to  the 
New  York  office  to  assist  in  the  work 
there  until  after  election. 

Thomas  J.  Pence,  correspondent  for  a 
number  of  Southern  papers,  now  public¬ 
ity  agent  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  cam¬ 
paign  committee,  was  in  the  city  on 
business  last  Monday. 


Carl  D.  Sheppard,  who  reports  the 
proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  District  bar. 


Arthur  B.  Krock,  ol  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  who  is  writing  political 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
his  paper,  passed  through  here  Tuesday 
on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania  from  the 
.Middle  West  States. 


N.  O.  Messenger,  political  writer  for 
the  Washington  Star,  is  in  Chicago. 


Patrick  ].  Haltigan,  editor  of  the 
National  Hibernian,  was  chief  marshal 
of  the  parade  of  the  Holy  Name  So¬ 
ciety  in  Washington  on  last  Sunday, 
when  12,000  members  of  the  society 
were  in  line. 


William  K.  Semple,  a  well-known 
dramatic  critic  of  New  York,  has  started 
a  Sunday  news  syndicate  in  this  city. 


Frank  I.  Whitehead,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  has  just  returned  from  Bev¬ 
erly,  where  he  obtained  a  full-page 
story  about  the  secret  service  officials 
that  guard  the  President.  The  story 
was  published  in  the  Post  of  last  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  20. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

I  Geo.  N.  Southwick,  fourteen  years  a 
j  Con^essman  from  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

;  district,  and  for  many  years  associated 
j  with  newspapers  in  Albany,  died  in  that 
!  city  on  Oct.  17.  He  began  his  career 
i  on  the  Morning  Express  as  a  reporter, 
j  and  became  managing  editor  of  that 
I  paper  in  1889.  Later  he  joined  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  in  the  same  capacity.  He 
was  born  in  1863. 


C.  F.  Fisher,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  West  Burlington  (la.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  of  heart  failure  on  Oct.  16. 


Henry  Austin,  lawyer,  editor  and 
author,  died  in  Boston  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  last  week.  He  was  a  native 
of  that  city  and  had  held  editorial  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  Boston  Herald  and  on 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  papers. 


George  P.  Madden,  forty  years  old, 
for  the  last  ten  years  editor  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  died  Oct.  18  after 
an  illness  of  sixteen  weeks  with  typhoid 
fever. 


or  more  available  for  purchase  of 
a  daily  newspaper  property  in  a 
small  city  near  New  York  City. 
All  correspondence  confidential. 
Proposition  E.  U. 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  will  cost 
Ic.  per  IVord;  Display,  15c.  per  Agate  Line, 


ACCOUNTANT  AND  AUDITOR, 

Young  college  man  with  nine  years’  practical 
newspaper  experience,  desires  to  locate  with 
iive  sheet.  Thoroughly  competent  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  office,  or  act  in  confidential  cap- 
pacity,  best  of  references.  Address  AUDITOR, 
care  The  Ed.tor  and  Publisher. 


Moses  G.  Fellows,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  newspaper  men  in 
southern  Minnesota,  died  last  week  at 
Lanesboro,  aged  eighty-seven.  He  was 
connected  with  several  of  the  New 
York  and  Vermont  State  papers,  and 
later  owned  the  Morenci  News  in  Mich¬ 
igan  and  the  Lanesboro  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Robert  Jamieson,  who  in  his  early 
days  was  connected  with  the  Racine 
County  (Wis.)  Democrat  and  later  did 
editorial  work  on  the  Milwaukee  Daily 
News,  died  at  Chicago  last  week.  He 
was,  until  his  recent  retirement,  a 
judge  in  the  Cook  County  Superior 
Court. 


Elmer  E.  Person,  editor  of  the  Will¬ 
iamsport  (Pa.)  Sun,  dropped  dead 
from  heart  disease  at  his  home  on  Oct. 
22.  He  was  forty-seven  years  old  and 
was  well  known  in  the  newspaper  field 
in  Pennsylvania. 


James  Milwee,  the  oldest  printer  in 
South  Carolina,  died  at  Anderson,  S.  C., 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  5.  He  was  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  had  worked  in  many 
printing  offices  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 


John  Cooley,  for  two  years  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  is  now  editor  of  the  Minot  (N. 
D.)  Daily  Optic. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

I  know  an  important  New  York  newspaper 
man  who  has  “made  good’’  in  a  big  way  and 
is  now  employed  in  an  important  capacity  with 
a  leading  New  York  daify,  desirous  of  capi¬ 
talizing  for  himself  the  experience  of  the  years, 
who  will  invest  in  a  controlling  interest  in  a 
newspaper  property  in  a  growing  eastern  city. 
Address  “IN  CONFIDENCE,’’  care  Thi 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  a  publishing  business.  Several  good 
chances  available.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  71  West  23d  St.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
THE  BLACK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
DIAMOND  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
for  rates. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU.  167  W.  Washington  St.  Cbi 
cago.  Ill. 


AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER. 

Successful  newspaper  man  with  rare  qualifica- 
.ions  as  publisher  will  buy,  lease  or  manage  on 
percentage  basis  afternoon  paper  in  field  offer- 
ng  opportunities  for  development.  Preferably 
lie  that  is  not  earning  satisfactory  profits.  Ad¬ 
dress  “H.  li.  li.,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  desires  change;  fully  able  tp  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  department  of  publication;  best 
references;  now  in  charge  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  “P.  M.  G.,’’  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MIS.  IPiiLHEi, 

Can  you  use  a  live,  bustling  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  one  with  a  record  of  results,  organization 
ind  minimum  expense?  Particulars  and  refer- 
rnces  gladly  furnished.  Sixteen  years’  prac- 
.ical  experience.  Address  “JA.  CY.,’’  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Versatile  editor,  with  metropolitan 
experience  and  pleasing  personality, 
wants  position  on  progressive  periodi¬ 
cal  or  afternoon  daily.  Familiar  with 
art,  make-up,  general  editorial  work, 
ad.  writing,  and  layouts.  Would  cover 
out-of-town  assignments.  Has  strong 
sense  of  humor.  Highest  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Address 
“BLOOMFIELD,”  care  The  Editor, 
AND  Publisher. 


ALL  PUBLISHERS. 

If  you  do  not  need  a  business  or  general 
manager,  clip  this  ad  and  send  to  some  publish¬ 
er  friend  who  does.  Practical  man,  39,  man¬ 
aged  dailies  ten  years.  Originator  office  and 
other  systems  used  extensively.  Thorongh, 
every  department;  job  manager,  estimator;  can 
make  your  paper  more  popular  than  competing 
sheets;  small  daily  considered.  Personal  rea¬ 
sons  must  locate  East.  Salary  right  if  pub¬ 
lisher  is  right.  Can  make  money  for  you.  Gilt- 
edged  references  given  and  required.  Have 
some  money;  would  take  part  pay  in  stock.  Lo¬ 
cation,  permanency  and  future  opportunity  prin¬ 
cipal  considerations.  Address  “CRAFTSMAN,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

ind  business  manager,  ten  years’  exmrience  on 
citv  dailies,  will  consider  change.  Capable,  re- 
'iahle  and  good  executive.  If  you  have  a  worth¬ 
while  proposition,  write  “L.  G.  K.,”  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


WANTED— 

By  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  position 
as  circulation,  advertising  or  business  manager, 
who  has  ability,  knows  the  newspaper  business, 
and  is  a  consistent,  hard  worker.  Address 
“G.  F.  C.,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR. 

If  you  as  publisher  or  business  manager,  are 
looking  for  a  high  class  advertising  solicitor  of 
character,  ability  and  experience,  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  ample  proof  to  this  effect,  write  “E-,”  care 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  of 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  band  foi 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  ft  McLEAN, 

61  Cliff  St.,  Now  York. 


YOUNG  MAN. 

Graduate  of  one  of  -America’s  foremost  adver¬ 
tising  schools — with  practical  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  assistant  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  “LISTON,”  667  Hudson  St,  New  York. 
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GATHERING  CITY  NEWS. 

(ConttMued  from  poet  6.) 

in  such  shape,  bowcTcr,  that  a  story  for  pub¬ 
lication  can  easily  be  constructed  from  them 
by  the  papers  going  to  press  early,  later  edi¬ 
tions  running  the  complete  story  with  change 
of  headlines  to  cover  new  features.  In  the  ' 
Slocum  disaster,  the  late  developments  were  . 
the  number  of  dead  and  the  arrest  of  the  cap-  I 
tain  of  the  boat.  In  the  Rosenthal  murder  , 
story,  the  connection  of  the  police  with  the  ' 
matter  and  the  clash  of  the  authorities-  > 

Two-thirds  of  the  service  of  the  New  Vork  ^ 
City  News  Association  is  received  by  it,  from  , 
iu  men,  over  telephones.  A  large  part  is  die-  | 
tated  in  just  the  shape  it  is  to  go  out  for  | 
publication,  while  much  is  taken  in  notes,  and 
the  stories  constructed  in  the  office  by  editors  i 
employed  for  that  purpose.  The  telephone  sys 
tern  is  most  elaborate,  with  a  large  switch 
board  and  extensions  running  in  twenty  or 
more  directions  to  the  desks  The  men  who 
receive  this  telephone  matter  are  all  applied 
with  headpieces  which,  besides  shutting  out 
the  noise  of  the  office  work,  leave  the  hands 
free  to  record,  instantaneously,  the  matter  on 
typewriters 

Twenty  papers  receive  the  news,  and,  as 
all  must  be  reached  at  once,  it  is  necessary 
that  twenty  or  more  copies  of  each  story  Im 
made.  In  the  early  days  of  the  bureau  this 
duplication  was  made  on  yellow  tissue  paper, 
with  a  stylus  and  carbon  sheets.  Very  little 
was  typewritten,  because  no  machine  bad  been 
invented  that  could  strike  through  and  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  twenty  perfect  copies  This 
hand  work  was  of  necessity,  slow.  To-day  the 
duplication  is  accomplished  by  wax-stencils 
and  an  ingeniously  constructed  machine, 
which  is  not  in  the  market,  being  used  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  bureau  and  the  Associated 
Press  The  basis  of  the  stencil  is  a  fiber  pa¬ 
per,  made  in  Japan,  on  which  is  placed  a 
thin  deposit  of  wax.  The  type  of  the  type¬ 
writer  indents  its  character  in  the  wax,  being 
prevented  from  cutting  through  the  paper  by 
the  fiber,  which  acts  as  a  cushion.  The  sheets 
of  wax  measure  8  x  12  inches 

MECRAHICAL  FEATt'EES 

When  one  has  recorded  on  it  the  matter  for 
distribution,  it  is  wrapped  around  one  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  reproducing  machine.  This 
cylinder  has,  on  its  surface,  numerous  per¬ 
forations,  from  scime  the  size  of  the  point  of 
the  finest  needle  to  those  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head.  From  the  interior  of  this  cylinder, 
through  these  holes,  the  ink  flows  into  the 
indented  characters  in  the  wax,  the  even  dis 
tribution  of  the  ink  being  due  to  the  rapid 
revolutions  of  the  cylinder  when  the  machine 
is  in  motion.  Another  cylinder  forms  a  guide 
for  a  roll  of  paper,  exactly  the  shaiie,  in  small 
form,  of  the  immense  rolls  of  paper  used  in 
the  news|>aper  press  rooms.  This  paper  come.- 
in  contact  wiih  the  wax  sheet  and  the  repro 
duction  is  made.  The  ink.  used,  dries  in 
stantly  and  the  copies  can  be  handled  at  once 
without  fear  of  smudges.  The  machine,  which 
also  cuts  the  paper  to  the  size  desired,  is  op¬ 
erated  by  electricity  and  prints  150  copies  a 
minute. 

The  story  on  the  wax  sheet  has  been  edited 
before  it  came  to  the  machine.  From  the  ma¬ 
chine  it  goes  directly  to  the  copy  counter, 
where  boys  speed  the  printed  sheet  on  its  way 
to  the  newsjiaiiers.  Before  -it  leaves  it  passes 
through  a  time  stamp  and  then  by  under- 
^ound  suction  tubes  to  its  destination.  With¬ 
in  three  minutes  from  the  time  it  left  the 
editor’s  desk  to  be  duplicated  it  has  been  de¬ 
livered. 

Now  that  we  have  disposed  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  operstion  of  the  business,  we  get  down  to 
a  description  of  the  method  of  collecting  the 
news.  The  ordinary  day  beings  at  7  a.  m. 
The  first  matter  to  be  handled  are  the  reports 
of  the  men  who  have  been  at  work  all  night 
at  Police  Headquarters  picking  up  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  crime  from  the  time  tbe  morning  pa 
pers  went  to  pre's.  or  developing  stories  that 
conld  only  be  slightly  treated  by  morning 
sheets  because  of  their  lateness.  Usually 
there  is  about  a  column  of  small  “stuff”  in 
their  reports,  most  generally  two  or  three 
fires,  with  enough  “features”  in  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  "spread  heads”  for  early  afternoon  pa 
pers. 

COLLECTISG  THE  DAY’s  NEWS. 

By  8  a.  m.  all  of  the  local  morning  papers 
have  been  read,  and  the  assignment  book  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  routine  work  of  the  day.  The 
happenings  in  each  department  are  placed  to¬ 
gether.  ready  t*  be  turned  over  to  the  men  as 
they  report.  A  schedule  is  issued  to  the  pa¬ 
pers,  showing  the  city  editors  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  bureau,  during  the  day.  out 
side  of  the  set  lines  of  routine,  and  also  enu 
merating  the  most  important  events  to  occur 
in  the  various  departments. 

.\bout  this  time  the  district  men  are  heard 
from.  These  are  the  reporters  who  gather  thr 
police  news  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  the 
city  is  divided  into  districts.  A  hospital  is 
taken  as  a  center,  and  the  neighboring  three 
or  four  station  bouses  complete  the  district. 
There  are  ten  of  these  districts,  and  from  the 
time  the  men  report  for  the  day’s  work  until 
they  give  way  to  the  night  force  at  5  p.  m. 
they  are  each  likely  to  be  on  the  telephone, 
with  some  information,  from  ten  to  thirty 
times.  You  can  readily  imagine  that,  within 
an  hour  after  this  force  s’arts  to  work,  things 
begin  to  hum  in  the  main  office  and  the  news 
service  for  the  day  is  tuning  up. 

Next  to  be  heard  from  are  the  Coroners’ 
men  in  each  borough.  Their  duty  is  to  keep 
the  office  informed  of  ail  matters  needing  the 
attention  of  a  coroner.  It  is  from  these  de¬ 
partments  that  first  news  of  murders  and  sui¬ 
cides  is  generally  obtained.  Then  come  the 
police  court  reporters,  followed  by  the  men 
on  “general  work.”  These  general-work  men 
are  of  heavier  caliber,  as  ’thev  have  to  do 
with  the  large  events  of  the  day  not  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  workings  of  any  routine  depart¬ 
ment;  or,  if  need  be.  one  or  more  of  these 


men  may  be  aent  to  a  department  to  handle 
matter  that  requires  more  ability  than  that 
possessed  by  the  man  regularly  stationed 
there. 

BPITIMG  THE  NEWS. 

It  is  about  V  a.  m.  that  the  men  engaged  in 
the  mure  important  departments  are  heard 
from.  These  include  the  City  Hall,  with  its 
many  branches  of  the  city  government;  the 
County  Court  House,  with  its  twenty-one  parts 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  the  Sheriff’s  office,  . 
Register’s  office,  the  County  Clerk’s  office  and 
its  many  transactions  in  real  estate;  the  Fed-  < 
eral  Building,  containing  the  office  of  the  Post-  ; 
master,  various  branches  of  the  United  States 
courts  and  other  offices  of  the  National  liov-  : 
ernment;  Wall  Street,  with  its  many  points  of  ' 
news  interest  and  its  great  mass  of  quota-  ‘ 
tions;  the  Custom  House;  the  ship  news 
branch,  where  reporters  board  incoming  ves¬ 
sels  at  quarantine,  in  search  of  news,  and  ; 
see  every  vessel  off  for  foreign  shores;  the 
commercial  markets;  the  criminal  courts,  with 
their  many  interesting  murder-trials,  the  news  i 
of  the  doings  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  tbe  Dis¬ 
trict  .\ttomey;  and  so  on  until,  when  10  a.  m.  ' 
is  reached,  this  army  of  news  gatherers  is  at 
work,  and  into  the  offices  of  the  newspapers 
IS  pouring,  at  the  rate  of  one  sheet  of  type¬ 
written  matter  every  three  minutes,  on  an  av-  j 
erage,  the  record  of  the  day’s  happenings  in  ^ 
the  busy  life  of  a  great  city. 

As  the  various  editions  of  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  appear  they  are  rushed  to  tbe  desk  of 
the  day  manager,  who  scans  them  in  search  of  i 
matter  that  has  not  been  bandied,  for  stories  - 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  that  may  have  j 
an  “end”  in  New  York,  and  for  “futures” —  I 
that  is,  announcements  of  events  to  occur  the  i 
next  day,  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year,  j 
Each  of  these  “futures”  is  chipped  and  pasted 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  at  the  head  of  which  is  I 
space  for  t^y  date  on  which  the  clipping  is  to  I 
be  of  value,  and  the  department  in  which  the  ' 
event  is  to  occur.  These  are  filed  in  cabinets  : 
under  the  date  of  record. 

The  system  of  handling  the  great  influx  of 
news  bv  the  copy  desk,  which  is  in  charge  of  ; 
the  assistant  day  manager,  makes  an  inter-  | 
•sting  chapter  in  the  day’s  work.  Behind  the  , 
desk  at  which  these  busy  men  work  are  a  - 
number  of  large  hooks — about  twenty.  Over 
each  hook  is  a  small  sign.  On  one  is  the 
sentence  “Ship  News”:  on  another  “Police  ; 
News”;  still  another,  “Wall  Street”:  and  so 
-on,  until  a  hook  has  been  provided  for  each 
branch  of  the  bureau’s  service. 

BOOKING  THE  STORY. 

When  a  story  is  ended,  and  needs  no  fur  ‘ 
ther  attention,  it  is  immediately  “hooked”:  , 
and  from  that  time  on  is  only  a  record.  Un-  i 
til  a  “story”  is  complete  a  copy  of  the  same 
s  on  the  desk  before  the  assistant  day  man¬ 
ager,  with  a  penciled  memorandum  on  its  last  ; 
'age,  such  as — “end  to  come  from  Essex  Mai  i 

Wet,”  or  “Jones  on  - ”;  showing  that  the 

<tory  is  unfinished  and  must  not  be  “hooked”  - 
intil  a  return  has  been  made  to  the  memo¬ 
randum. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  copy  desk  clear 
toes  on  with  feverish  activity,  and  the  first 
relief  is  at  6  p.  m.  when  the  night  manager 
•omes  on  to  take  charge.  To  him  is  turned 
aver  all  this  unfinished  matter,  and  with  him 
lies  not  only  the  task  of  superintendening  the 
news  service  until  the  close  for  morning  pa- 
>ers,  but  that  of  seeing  that  no  day  story  re  ' 
nains — in  the  parlance  of  the  craft — “up  in 
he  air.”  All  must  reach  the  hook,  and  some 
times  the  task  of  getting  a  story  to  the  place 
where_.it  will  no  longer  need  attention  is  a 
hard  job.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  of  this  un  ; 
completed  matter  has  been  sent  to  the  news  ; 
'lapers  as  soon  as  it  has  been  typewritten,  and  i 
that  the  absence  of  q  “finish  mark”  on  the  1 
oage  received,  or  the  phra.se  “more  to  come.” 

's  a  clue  to  its  incompleteness.  If  a  story  re¬ 
mains  up  in  the  air  long,  the  night  managet 
may  be  called  up  by  tired  or  impatient  night 
-ditors  on  the  papers  many  times  regarding  it. 
He  wants  it  on  the  hook  and  uses  every  en- 
leavor  to  get  it  there.  1 

COVERING  NIGHT  ASSIGNMENTS.  | 

Between  4  and  6  p.  m.  the  dav  nianagei  ' 
has  been  very  busy,  mapping  out  the  work  foi  | 
the  night.  In  the  night  assignment  book  are  i 
’■ecorded  the  names  of  the  men  who  will  re-  | 
port  _  the  various  dinners,  conventions  and  I 
meetings,  and  those  who  have  been  sent  to  j 
relieve  the  day  police  district  men.  In  the  ! 
old  days  the  men  at  the  dinners  and  meetings  ; 
generally  came  to  the  office  around  midnight 
and  wrote  their  stories.  Not  so  in  these  days. 
That  would  be  entirely  too  late  for  use.  Mes¬ 
sengers  are  sent  with  these  men,  and  the  in 
troduction,  or  first  part,  of  each  of  these  night  , 
events  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  the  ear-  : 
liest  possible  moment,  say  before  10  p.  m.  A 
second  boy  brings  the  next  installment,  and 
maybe  a  third  and  fourth  follow.  The  re  | 
porter  “winds  up,”  or  completes,  his  story  bv 
either  telephoning  or  coming  in  person  to  the 
office  to  write  it 


TEXAS  AD  CLUBS’  CONVENTION. 


Elbert  Hubberd  Speadu  and  Officer* 
Are  Elected  for  Ensuing  Year. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Texas, 
held  in  Dallas  on  Ad  Men’s  Day,  at  the 
State  Fair,  Oct.  14,  representatives  of 
practically  every  club  in  Texas  were 
present,  and  considerable  business  was 
transacted.  The  feature  of  the  day  was 
an  address  by  Elbert  Hubbard  on  “The 
Romance  of  Business.”  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  shown  to  be  in  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  delegates  present  mani- 
fected  much  interest  in  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  matter  of  an  official  route  to  ; 
Baltimore  was  left  to  a  committee  com-  : 
posed  of  the  chairman  of  the  “On  to  j 
Baltimore”  committee  of  each  individ-  | 
ual  club.  There  is  every  indication  that 
a  minimum  of  250  will  go  to  Baltimore 
from  Texas  to  attend  the  ninth  annual 
convention. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  retiring  president,  F.  T.  Crittenden,  : 
of  Fort  Worth.  The  election  of  offi-  ; 
cers  resulted  as  follows:  Gus  W.  ■ 
Thomasson,  Dallas  Ad  League,  presi- ! 
dent;  Wm.  Moore  White,  San  Antonio  ' 
Advertising  Association,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  R.  H.  Cornell,  Houston  Adcraft  j 
Club,  second  vice-president ;  A.  L.  Shu-  | 
man.  Ft.  Worth  Advertising  Men’s  Qub,  | 
secretary-treasurer.  ; 

E.  J.  Emerson,  Beaumont ;  C.  J.  Glo-  ^ 
ver,  Waco;  F.  M.  McClure,  Houston;  | 
J.  Frank  Davis,  San  Antonio,  and  J.  L.  ' 
Spencer,  Mart,  directors. 

Beaumont  was  unanimously  selected 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  1 


ADVERTISING  MEN  PLAY  GOLF. 


Visit  Knollwood  for  Final  Tourna¬ 
ment  and  Elect  Officers. 

The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Golf  Association  met  at 
Knollwood  Oct.  17  for  their  last  tour¬ 
nament  of  the  season  of  1912.  The 
Morning  Foursome  event  resulted  in  a  ' 
tie  between  John  H.  Hawley  and  Don  M.  : 
Parker,  as  partners,  and  Hartley  Davis 
and  J.  Ford,  as  partners — each  pair  re¬ 
turning  a  best  net  ball  of  72.  In  the 
play-off  in  the  afternoon,  Hawley  and 
Parker  won.  ' 

The  Afternoon  Foursome  event  was  ; 
won  by  St.  Elmo  Calkins  and  L.  M. 
Williams,  their  best  ball  being  71.  L. 
A.  Hamilton  made  the  best  score  of  the  ; 
day,  returning  a  card  of  77  which  won  ' 
for  him  the  gross  score  prize.  E.  C.  | 
Johnson  won  the  best  net  prize  in  Class 
A.  H.  E.  Alexander  won  the  best  net  : 
prize  in  Class  B,  and  T.  C.  Fogel  won  ^ 
the  best  net  prize  in  Class  C. 

The  members  remained  for  dinner  at  ] 
the  Knollwood  Club,  and  after  dinner  j 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  i 
year  took  place.  The  following  officers  I 
were  elected:  President,  Karl  V.  S.  | 
Howland;  vice-president,  John  C.  Cook; 
secretary,  Walter  Manning;  treasurer,  . 
Walter  E.  Bunnell.  The  season  just  ; 
ended  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

W.  W.  Jermain,  chief  of  the  Minne-  | 
apolis  Journal  bureau,  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  stay  until  after  election.  He  | 
will  write  general  stories  about  the  po-  i 
litical  situation  in  the  metropolis  for 
his  paper. 


Pekin,  Ill. — The  Lyceum  Herald,  a 
morning  newspaper,  was  launched  last 
week. 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Publishers’  Representative 
New  York: 

806  Nassai-Beekman  Bldg. 

Chicago :  Philadelphia : 

1 100  Boyce  Bldg.  924  Arch  St. 


dem6"crat 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ask  somebody  whose  word  you 
know  stands  for  clear,  clean  truth 
regarding  newspapers. 

ASK 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


YOU  N41JST  USE  THE 

LOS  AINQBLBS 

EXAMHNER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  |  'T A  AAA 
MORE  THAN  -  -  I  ifcUjUVU 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS! 

^ittBbur0 

Greater  Pittabnrj’s  Greatest 
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Brunswick  Bldg.  Peoples  Gss  Bldg. 
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The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  fimes 

Only  Democratic  daily 
in  Fifth  Congressional  District 


DRY  GOODS 

In  September  The  New  York 
Times  published  232,088  lines  of  Diy 
Goods  advertisements,  a  gain  of  46,281 
linM  compared  with  September  last  year, 
and  a  greater  gain  than  any  of  the  other 
!  three  New  York  morning  newspapers 
ranked  with  TTte  Times  as  to  quality 
of  circulation. 

The  New  York  Times  has  a  net 
paid  daily  sale  greatly  exceeding  200,000 
copies  and  reaches  a  greater  number  of 
men  and  women  with  the  means  to 
purchase  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
j  the  United  States. 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


THE  PnrSBURG 
PRESS 

Ha.  ih.  Largest 

Dsslly  asiMl  Stsnslwy 

C1RCIJLmA.TI01M 
IN  PIXTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS.  Peoples  Gas  BMg..  Chicago 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Final  organization  of  the  Sacramento 
Press  Club  was  perfected  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel  last  week,  when 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  for¬ 
mally  adopted.  J.  Earl  Langdon  wa« 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
club;  E.  Swift  Train,  treasurer,  and 
Emmett  Phillips  and  Gilbert  H.  Parker, 
term  directors. 


The  St.  Louis- Southwestern  Trade 
Press  Association  recently  elected  the 
following  officers :  P.  H.  Litchfield, 
president;  Allen  W.  Clark,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Flint  Garrison,  secretary;  H.  S. 
Tuttle,  treasurer.  The  new  executive 
committee  is  made  up  of  C.  K.  Reif- 
snider,  H.  B.  Strong  and  E.  Percy  Noel. 


C.  J.  Zeiser,  of  the  Moline  Mail  and 
Journal,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Tri-City  Press  Club  at  its  meeting  last 
week  at  New  Harper,  la.  The  other 
officers  elected  were :  S.  W.  Searlc, 
Rock  Island  Union,  and  Hugh  Robin¬ 
son,  Davenport  Democrat,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Stanley  Swanberg,  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch,  recording  secretary;  R.  A.  Jones, 
Moline  Mail  and  Journal,  financial  sec¬ 
retary. 


More  than  fifty  of  the  newspaper  edit¬ 
ors  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Congres¬ 
sional  districts  of  Kansas  gathered  at 
Dodge  City  last  week  for  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Kan 
sas  Editorial  Association.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  the  largest  which  has  been 
registered  at  any  of  the  Southwestern 
Association  meetings  for  the  past  five 
years. 


The  Utah  Press  Association  held  its 
last  quarterly  meeting  for  1912  in  Tre- 
monton  last  week.  An  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  was  carried  out,  in  which  both 
press  members  and  citizens  joined.  The 
reunion  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd. 
Mayor  Whitlock  delivered  an  appropri¬ 
ate  address  of  welcome,  to  which  S.  A. 
Kenner  responded.  Gov.  William  Spry 
spoke  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  newspaper  in  development  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  work. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  NOTES. 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  News  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1912  gained  355,964 
lines  of  advertising,  as  compared  with 
the  first  nine  months  of  1911. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Press  on  Friday, 
October  11,  printed  16  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  53  columns  of  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  41  local  display  advertisers. 
For  a  paper  only  two  months  old  this  is 
a  fine  showing. 

The  Key  West  (Fla.)  Morning  Jfour- 
nal,  of  which  J.  A.  Willis  is  business 
manager,  during  September  printed 
187,3^  agate  lines  of  advertising,  which, 
its  publishers  claim,  is  more  than  the 
amount  printed  by  all  the  other  Key 
West  newspapers. 


The  Paterson 
Press 

Constituency  represents  the  highest  per 
capita  purchasing  power,  of  any  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  because  for  years 
The  Press  has  been  a  home  pai)er  for  the 
better  class — Bright,  Clean  and  Progressive. 

■The  total  gain  of  paid  advertising  of 
THE  PRESS  AND  CHRONICLE  (Sunday 
issue)  was  over  750,000  agate  lines,  prac¬ 
tically  all  local  advertising,  for  the  past  12 
months  as  compared  with  the  previous  12 
months. 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG, 

Foreign  Representatives, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Press-Chronicle  Co.,  Publishers, 

105  Washington  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

G.mnesville,  Fla.  —  The  Evening 
World,  a  new  afternoon  daily,  will  be 
launched  soon. 

Maitland,  Mo. — The  first  issue  of  the 
Record,  of  which  W.  H.  Gilbert  is  pub-  | 
Usher,  and  T.  A.  Zachary,  editor,  ap¬ 
peared  last  week. 

CuTHBERT,  Ga. — The  Victoria  Daily 
News  was  been  launched  here  this  week. 

Lynn,  Mass. — The  Telegram,  a  new 
afternoon  paper,  issuing  at  eleven,  two 
and  four  o’clock,  will  soon  be  started 
by  F.  W.  Enright,  editor,  and  James  R. 
Bolton,  business  manager. 

Springfield,  Mass. — A  new  entry  into 
the  local  field  is  the  Digest,  a  Socialist 
paper  of  four  pages  edited  by  A.  Z. 
Constantinoff,  a  well-known  social 
worker  of  the  city. 

Gilman,  111. — E.  S.  Cook  began  the 
publication  of  the  Herald,  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  which  appeared  last  Friday. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


The  first  meeting  this  year  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Ad  Club  was  held  last 
week.  President  Otto  Barth  outlined 
the  plan  of  work  for  the  winter,  and 
was  unanimously  supported  by  all  those 
who  were  present.  A  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  which  he  has  arranged  includes 
the  following  subjects :  “The  Advertising 
Man,”  “Preparing  an  Advertisement,  ’ 
“Human  Interest  in  Advertising,”  "Ad¬ 
vertising  Co-operation,”  “A  Complete 
Advertising  Campaign,”  “Service  to 
Customers,”  “Retail  Advertising  '  Suc¬ 
cesses,”  “National  Advertising  Suc¬ 
cesses”  and  “Modern  Application  of 
Advertising.”  The  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment  against  fraudulent  advertising 
schemes  was  indorsed  by  the  club,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  bill  to  be  presented  to-  the  State  leg¬ 
islature  this  winter  eliminating  all  fake 
schemes  from  the  State. 


“Co-operation  Between  the  Manufac¬ 
turer  and  Dealer”  was  the  subject  of 
the  address  which  R.  P.  Spencer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Geuder,  Paeschke 
&  Frey  Co.,  gave  before  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Advertising  Oub  at  its  luncheon 
last  week.  Mr.  Spencer  gave  the  club 
the  benefit  of  his  practical  experie^e 
and  read  letters  from  salesmen  which 
illustrated  his  points.  W.  R,  Emery, 
of  Everybody’s  Magazine  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Division  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Qubs,  was  a  guest  and  gave  a 
brief  talk  after  the  formal  address  by 
Mr.  Spencer. 


Promotion  of  honesty  in  advertising 
and  the  organization  of  a  system  for 
the  interchanging  of  valuable  trade  se¬ 
crets  among  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  regular  weekly  luncheon  of 
the  Advertising  Association  of  San 
Francisco.  Elimination  of  fraudulent 
and  objectionable  advertising,  as 
planned  by  the  vigilance  committee,  was 
set  forth  by  F.  J.  Cooper.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  committee,  he  stated,  to  first  try 
by  education  and  moral  suasion  to  in- 
i  duce  fraudulent  advertisers  to  change 
;  their  methods  and  resort  to  prosecu- 
1  tions  only  as  a  final  recourse. 


Over  125  members  of  the  Oakland 
Advertising  Men’s  Association  gath¬ 
ered  at  their  weekly  luncheon.  The 
chief  talk  on  the  program  of  addresses 
was  by  Warren  Sawyer  on  “Forms  of 
Advertising.”  The  speaker,  through 
I  the  medium  of  charts,  indicated  the 
I  daily  life  of  the  average  man,  showing 
!  how  he  comes  in  constant  visual  con- 
I  tact  with  hundreds  of  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  the  day,  from  the 
morning  newspaper  with  its  myriad  of 
large  and  small  ads  to  the  displays  of 
electric  advertising  signs  seen  on  his 
way  home  after  the  theater. 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Ad  Qub  will 
not  affiliate  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  become  an  auxilia^  body  of 
the  tetter  organization.  'This  decision 


THE 

DETROIT 

TIMES 

is  the  kind  of  a  medium  progressive 
advertisers  prefer  in  their  after-dinner 
discourses  on  clean  journalism. 

Kindly  remember  it  next  morn- 
ing! 


was  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  club  recently.  A 
resolution  was  passed  thanking  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  invita¬ 
tion,  and  assuring  the  chamber  of  the 
club’s  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  chamber  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  Washington. 

I  The  Chicago  Advertising  Association 
I  is  preparing  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
I  the  new  Advertisers’  building,  the  fu- 
!  ture  home  of  the  association  on  Oct.  29. 
i  Plans  are  being  made  to  have  a  banquet, 
and  the  stone  laid  at  night  after  the 
'  dinner.  President  Al.  Chamberlain  and 
i  Chairman  O’Shaughnessy  are  offering 
I  the  members  some  fine  treats  at  the  reg- 
I  ular  Thursday  luncheon  hour  talks. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

H  artford  City,  Ind. — The  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  launched  three  years  ago,  has  been 
sole,  to  Clement  Bruce,  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Phoenix,  Cal. — The  Arizona  Repub- 
ican,  a  morning  daily  that  has  been 
published  for  twenty-two  years,  has 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  Dwight 
B.  Heard  and  associates,  and  will  here¬ 
after  support  the  Progressive  Party. 

La  Grange,  Ga. — J.  Roy  McGinty,  of 
I  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  C.  J.  Dris- 
1  coll,  of  the  McCall  Publishing  Co.,  New 
j  York,  have  bought  the  Graphic  News 
and  will  take  possession  Nov.  1. 

Marceline,  Mo. — The  Mirror  and  the 
Journal  have  consolidated,  Alden  Lyle, 
editor  of  the  latter  paper,  taking  charge 
of  the  new  paper,  the  Journal-Mirror. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. — O.  B.  Phillips  has 
purchased  the  Herald-Democrat  from 
Charles  J.  Donnelly  and  will  conduct  it 
as  a  Progressive  sheet. 

Cameron,  Tex. — George  L.  Henry 
has  sold  the  Herald  to  W.  H.  Kennon. 

Cambridge,  Md. — William  B.  Denion, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  North 
American,  has  purchased  the  Dorchester 
Standard  and  Cambridge  Journal  and 
will  conduct  it  as  a  Republican  paper. 

Keokuk,  la. — The  Constitution-Demo¬ 
crat,  an  evening  paper,  is  reported  to 
'  have  been  sold  to  James  J.  West,  of 
I  Chicago. 

Scribner,  Neb. — O.  F.  Metschke, 
owner  of  the  Rustler,  has  bought  the 
News. 

Salem,  Ore. — The  Daily  Capital  Jour- 
I  nal,  which  was  established  in  1877,  has 
I  been  sold  by  Col.  E.  Hofer  to  L.  S. 
I  Barnes  and  Graham  P.  Tabor,  the  latter 
to  have  complete  management  of  the 
paper. 

I  Canton,  S.  Dak. — After  being  in  the 
I  Nash  family  for  thirty-six  years  the 
I  Sioux  Valley  News  has  been  sold  by 
I  F'rancis  F.  Nash  to  S.  B.  Averill, 


Burglars  Rob  Home  of  City  Editor. 

By  tearing  a  screen  from  a  back  win- 
.  dow  burglars  gained  entrance  to  the 
home  of  Roland  M.  Jones,  city  editor 
I  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
F'riday  evening  of  last  week,  and  stole 
I  over  $300  worth  of  jewelry  and  other 
'  personal  property.  Among  the  articles 
stolen  was  a  diamond  ring,  a  watch, 
!  several  valuable  pieces  of  silverware  and 
j  a  goodly  portion  of  Mr.  Jones’  ward- 
j  robe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  at  the 
theater  and  did  not  discover  their  loss 
until  after  midnight.  . 


A.  W.  Knapp  Sells  Out. 

The  Business  Men’s  Publishing  Co. 
of  Detroit  has  been  reorganized.  A.  W. 
Knapp,  former  president  and  general 
manager,  has  sold  his  stock  and  will  en¬ 
gage  in  a  manufacturing  business.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Albert  Stoll,  Jr.,  who 
was  for  seven  years  the  Western  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Suffragists  Run  Paper  for  a  Day. 

I  The  suffragists  of  New  Brunswick, 

I  N.  J.,  and  near-by  places  scored  a  big 
hit  on  Saturday,  when  they  published 
for  one  day  the  edition  of  the  Daily 
Home  News.  The  women  did  almost  all  , 
the  work,  so  far  as  the  news  end  of 
the  paper  was  concerned.  They  wrote 
the  editorials,  took  assignments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  and  one  of  them,  a  clever 
miss  who  plays  baseball,  took  complete 
charge  of  the  sporting  page.  The  paper 
I  has  a  great  sale. 


PROGRESS  AND  APPRECIATION 
TO  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
THE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

A  Daily  Newspaper  for  the  Home 
FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 

THANKSGIVING  NUMBER 

Our  Circulation  Department  it  preparing 
to  handle  half  a  million  copies— 96  pages — 
covering  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

This  faid  circulation  goes  into  the 
homes  of  people  of  high  purchasing  potvtr 
who  co-operate  with  the  advertisers,  and 
this  at  the  usual  rate  of  25  cents  a  line 
regardless  of  space. 

Send  in  your  reservation  at  once. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Filnouth  and  St.  Psoi  Sts..  Boatoa,  Mast. 

6029  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  750  People’s  (Utt 
New  York.  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

23-29  Ambcriey  House, 

Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
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MICHIGAN  NEWS  NOTES. 


Tke  Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  Press 

Telegraph  Have  Appointed  New 
Managing  Editors. 

(Sprcial  Corrcsfondcncc-) 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Oct.  22. — Several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
within  the  last  three  weeks.  Elton  R. 
ICaton,  for  nine  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  accept  the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Telegraph-Press,  of  this  city.  A  de¬ 
sire  to  work  on  an  afternoon  paper  was 
the  only  reason  for  the  change. 

Imm^iately  after  his  resignation 
Harlan  E.  Babcock,  for  several  years 
editorial  writer,  dramatic  editor  and 
well-known  humorist,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship.  “Bab”  has  long  been  a  favorite 
with  the  people  of  Kalamazoo  and  is 
hllmg  his  new  position  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  people  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Gazette.  He  will,  however, 
present  a  very  different  appearance  to 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  palmy  days 
as  an  editorial  writer;  as  his  trousers, 
contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea, 
have  b^ome  quite  too  large  for  him 
since  he  has  taken  up  his  new  duties. 

“Jack”  Walsh,  of  the  Peoria  Herald- 
Transcript,  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  Mr. 
Walsh  entered  upon  his  new  duties  on 
Monday,  Oct.  21.  “Jack”  is  an  energetic 
and  thoroughly  experienced  newspaper 
man.  having  acted  in  various  editorial 
positions  on  papers  throughout  the  cen¬ 
tral  west  and  having  served  as  a  war 
correspondent  through  the  Boer  War  in 
South  Africa.  He  has  also  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Europe,  and  has  held  many 
important  newspaper  positions  in  the 
western  States. 

H.  A.  Ballenger,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press  took  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  state  desk  of  the  Gazette  two 
weeks  ago.  He  succeeded  Glenn  Aso- 
vacool,  who  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Frank  E.  Loomis,  of  the  Gazette,  has 
resigned  his  position  here  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  in  Kendallville,  Ind., 
for  a  two  weeks’  vacation.  He  will 
then  go  to  Baltimore.  Md.,  to  resume 
newspaper  work  in  that  city. 

W.  L.  Babbett,  police  reporter  of  the 
Gazette,  left  this  city  a  short  time  ago 
to  take  a  similar  position  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Howard  Hall,  an  old-time 
Kalamazoo  newspaper  man,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Boston  Transcript. 

IJllard  C.  Ford,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  wull  leave  this  city  within 
a  few  weeks  to  take  the  state  desk  of 
the  Detroit  News-Tribune. 


Issues  a  Progress  Number. 

The  Edmonton  (Alberta)  Capital,  of 
which  William  Mac.Ndams  is  editor,  is¬ 
sued  its  progress  number,  a  journal  of 
sixty-four  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Sept.  2o.  The  text  and  pictures  dealt 
mainly  wifh  Edmonton  and  the  tributary 
district,  and  was  liberally  patronized  by 
advertisers.  Thousands  of  copies  were 
sent  to  acquaintances  in  the  East  by 
local  subscribers. 


ANENT  MR.  McCANN’S  ADDRESS. 

New  York,  Oct.  22,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  ridiculous 
at  the  moment  as  the  effort  of  Alfred 
W.  McCann  to  pose  as  the  apostle  of 
honest  advertising.  It  is  only  a  few 
ing  should  begin  at  home,  and  until  Mr. 
months  ago  when  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  published  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  borax  soap  that  F.  H.  Leggett  & 
Co.  were  advertising  and  placing  on  the 
market.  This  analysis  clearly  showed 
that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  borax  in 
the  .soap.  1  think  honesty  in  advertis- 
McCann  can  show  that  the  analysis 
published  by  the  Commercial  is  false, 
he  should  “go  back  and  sit  down.”  Get 
a  copy  of  the  Commercial  and  see  for 
yourself.  Anti-Humbug. 


Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ad  Course. 

The  course  in  advertising  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  opened  Oct.  18  and 
will  continue  for  twenty  consecutive 
weeks.  Andrew  N.  Fox,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg. 
Co.,  the  instructor,  has  divided  the 
work,  into  two  terms,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  fundamentals,  and  the  second  to 
the  preparation  and  placing  of  c^y, 
with  the  study  of  various  media.  The 
subjects  of  the  first  term  include  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  advertising,  use  and 
abuse  of  English,  economic  bases  of 
advertising,  the  buying  public,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  jobber,  the  mail-order  house  and  the 
retailer,  and  organized  advertising. 


Fraziur  Join*  Manitoba  Free  Pret«. 

T.  H.  Frazier,  who  has  represented  the 
.Associated  Sunday  Magazines  in  the 
Canadian  field,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  foreign  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  of 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Mr.  Frazier  started 
on  the  old  Chicago  Record.  Later  he 
was  attached  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  Memphis  News- 
Scimetar,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  the 
Pioneer  Press.  The  Manitoba  Free 
Press  is  said  to  be  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  Canada,  and  has  a  sworn 
circulation  in  excess  of  63,381. 


Pres*  Club  Issue*  Reference  Book. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Press  Qub 
has  issued  a  newspaper  reference  book 
that  should  pro.ve  exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  libraries  of  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  a  very  artistic  piece  of  work, 
bound  in  black  leather  and  printed  on 
heavy  white  enameled  paper.  The  book 
contains  250  half-tone  portraits  of 
prominent  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  city,  concise  biographical 
notices  of  each  and  short  historical  ac¬ 
counts  of  Kansas  City  and  the  Press 
Club.  Horace  H.  Herr,  president  of 
the  club,  wrote  the  biographical 
sketches. 


The  Six-Point  League  held  its  initial 
luncheon  of  the  season  on  Wednesday, 
October  23,  at  the  .Aldine  Club,  260  Fifth 
avenue.  T.  C.  Sheehan,  vice-president 
of  the  Durham  DupKx  Razor  Co.,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 


HAPGOOD  LEAVES  COLLIER’S. 


Claims  That  Advertising  Department 
Control*  Editorial  Policy  of 
the  Paper. 

Norman  Hapgood,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
of  this  country,  and  who  for  nine  years 
has  been  editor  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  publica¬ 
tion,  bfcause  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  Robert  J.  Collier, 
the  publisher,  in  regard  to  editorial 
policy.  Mr.  Collier  announces  that  here¬ 
after  he  will  edit  the  weekly  himself. 

The  New  York  newspapers  earlier  in 
the  week  contained  columns  of  matter 
concerning  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hapgood’s 
resignation.  Mr.  Collier  when  first  in¬ 
terviewed  about  it,  spoke  regretfully  of 
Mr.  Hapgood’s  departure  and  said  it  was 
due  to  politics.  Mr.  Hapgood  denied 
this  and  intimated  that  it  was  an  effort 
to  influence  the  editorial  page  in  behalf 
of  the  advertising  department  that  led 
to  his  resignation. 

Later  in  the  week  Mr.  •  Collier  con¬ 
tributed  a  new  aspect  to  the  controversy 
by  publishing  Mr.  Hapgopd’s  letter  6f 
resignation,  in  which  the  former  editor 
gives  as  his  reason  for  resigning  his  in¬ 
ability  to  agree  with  Mark  Sulliv^,  the 
associate  editor  of  the  Weekly,  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Bull  Moose 
and  Democratic  candidates  for  Tresj- 
dent.  In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Hapgood  said 
that  politics  was  being  used  merely  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  up  the  real  reason,  which 
was  the  control  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  of  which  E.  C.  Patter«on  is 
the  recently  appointed  general  manager, 
-jvir  the  editorial  columns. 


Newsboys’  Republic  at  Milwaukee. 

Plans  for  a  newsboys’  republic,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  started  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  District  Courthouse  at  Milwaukee 
last  week.  The  organization  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  P.  O.  Powell,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  street  trades,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.  The 
plans  call  for  a  senate,  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  courts  and  executive  officers. 
A  constitutional  convention,  to  which 
fifteen  delegates  will  be  sent,  was  au¬ 
thorized. 


I  Marking  the  Ads. 

j  The  Butte  newspapers  have  becomi; 

'  so  badly  frightened  by  the  new  postal 
I  law  that  they  mark  everything,  haying 
[the  remotest  relation  to  advertising, 
j  with  “adv.”  .All  theatrical  announce¬ 
ments  carry  the  “adv.”  and  the  Stand¬ 
ard  has  carried  its  fright  to  such  an 
j  extent  that  its  theatrical  ’  reviews  and 
I  criticisms  are  marked  “adv.”  One  of 
j  the  humors  of  the  situation  was  a  re- 
i  cent  “roast”  on  an  attraction  which  the 
I  careful  editor  labeled  an  “adv.” 


A  Big  Popularity  Voting  Contest. 

j  The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  is  holding  a 
I  popularity  voting  contest,  in  which  $^32,- 
!  006  in  prizes  will  be  given  away  to  men, 
i  women  and  children  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
I  Maryland.  The  list  of  prizes  includes 
i  fourteen  touring  cars,  five  player-pianos, 

I  five  pianos,  fifteen  diamond  rings,  thirty 
!  furniture  outfits  and  fifteen  grafonolas. 


BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


Brisbane  Says  the  Country  Newspaper 
Is  the  Top-Noteber. 

Arthur  Brisbane  in  one  of  his  edi¬ 
torials  recently  declared  that  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  country  newspaper,  properly 
utilized,  is  the  most  valuable  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  world  for  its  cost.  Continu¬ 
ing  he  says: 

“A  country  editor  with  500  circulation 
or  more  for  his  daily  or  weekly,  can 
talk  to  500  good,  typical  American  fami¬ 
lies,  all  purchasers,  all  desirable  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Every  publisher  of  a  country  news¬ 
paper  should  be,  through  his  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  the  trusted  and  valued 
agent  and  promoter  of  at  least  ten  great 
industrial  merchandising  concerns. 

“The  country  publisher  alone  is  able 
through  his  columns  to  sell  everything. 
His  readers  buy  everything  that  is  for 
sale — from  nails  to  pianos;  from  pills 
to  automobiles.  They  buy  paint  and 
roofing  and  stoves  and  lamps — hundreds 
of  commodities  that  the  city  dweller 
never  buys. 

“There  is  not  a  community  in  the 
United  States  in  any  one  of  which  ten 
or  even  fifty  great  American  merchants 
and  manufacturers  would  not  gladly 
hire  at  high  pay  a  competent,  earnest 
representative  able  to  talk  every  day 
to  500  or  more  families. 

“.And  every  business-like,  hard-work¬ 
ing  country  publisher  is  such  an  agent, 
able  every  day  to  reach  the  consumers 
that  nobody  else  can  reach. 

“The  country  newspaper  is  the  best 
of  all  advertising  mediums. 

“And  the  publisher’s  profits  should  be 
not  less  than  $6  annually  for  every  copy 
of  the  paper  sold. 

“Little  by  little  advertisers  will  come 
to  learn  the  value  of  the  country  news¬ 
paper,  and  very  rapidly,  let  us  hope, 
the  country  editors  will  come  to  learn  the 
value  of  that  which  they  have  for  sale 
and  will  demand  and  get  their  share  of 
the  national  prosperity,  acting  as  na¬ 
tional,  industrial  and  commercial  repre- 
senatives,  and  not  merely  as  the  local 
mouthpieces  of  local  merchants  barely 
able  to  support  themselves. 

“The  country  editor  with  1,000  cir¬ 
culation  can  make  himself  worth  to  the 
community  at  least  $6,000  a  year.  He 
can  make  his  paper  earn  that  if  he 
chooses  to  do  it. 

“He  must  be  his  own  master,  not  ruled 
by  local  merchants  or  corporations  or 
politics — recognizing  only  his  readers  as 
clients,  customers,  advertisers  and 
equals.” 


Roman  Type  Used  by  Japanese. 

Fsao  Sakaizwa,  editor  of  the  Nihon- 
gono  Hogosha,  a  Japanese  newspaper  in 
Los  .Angeles,  believes  in  progress  along 
.American  lines.  He  is  now  printing  his 
newspaper  in  the  Japanese  language 
with  Roman  type,  and  says  that  this 
innovation  only  marks  another  reform 
in  the  modernizing  of  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
pire.  In  the  northern  part  of  Japan 
now  they  are  using  Romanic  characters 
in  many  of  the  cities,  and  the  Japanese 
(jovernment  is  considering  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  adopting  the  print  that  is 
familiar  over  most  of  the  world. 
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NEW  LAW  A  STEP  BACKWARD.  Leaves  Ministry  to  Enter  Ad  Field.  THE  ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS. 


So  Declares  Louis  Wiley  in  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Address. 


Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the ; 
New  York  Times,  delivered  an  address  | 
on  “The  Daily  Newspaper”  before  the' 
Washington  Advertising  Club  on ! 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  course  of  | 
which  he  touched  upon  the  new  postal  j 
law  which  at  present  is  the  subject  of  I 
much  discussion  among  newspaper  pub- 1 
lishers.  Among  other  things,  he  said :  j 
“If  this  provision  of  the  Appropria- 1 
tion  Bill  is  permitted  to  remain  upon 
the  statiUe  books  of  the  United  States, ! 
and  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  wisdom,  shall  follow ' 
precedent  and  declare  that  the  power  | 
of  Congress  over  the  Post  Office  I>e- ; 
partment  is  ‘plenary,  absolute,  and  ex-  j 
elusive,’  and  that  those  are  not  words 
of  limitation  subject  to  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  as  applied  to  enactments  of  1 
Congress  relating  to  the  Post  Office  ■ 
Department,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  | 
but  a  short  step  for  Congress  to  em- 1 
power  United  States  marshals,  backed ' 
by  a  corps  of  accountants,  to  invade  the 
offices  of  newspapers,  magazines,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  other  publications  to  deter¬ 
mine,  upon  investigation  of  the  books 
and  the  accounts  on  file  in  those  offices, 
whether  or  not  the  statements  made  are 
true  and  that  no  perjury  has  been  com¬ 
mitted.  When  that  is  done,  and  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  domiciliary  visitation  is  author¬ 
ized,  we  will  have  upon  our  s'tatute 
Itooks  practically  the  law  of  the  second 
year  of  Charles  II.  (1G62)  for  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  newspapers,  magazines,  peri- ; 
odicals  and  other  publications  in  Eng-  j 
land.  I 

"Paternalism  has  no  place  in  a  re- ! 
publican  form  of  government.  Thomas  j 
Jefferson  said  that  country  is  best  gov- 1 
erned  that  is  least  governed — the  least  i 
governed  compatible  with  the  safety ! 
and  welfare  of  the  citizen.  The  class  ] 
of  legislation  to  which  this  rider  to  the  j 
Appropriation  Bill  belongs  is  paternal- 1 
istic  and  in  no  wise  subserves,  pre- , 
serves,  or  conserves  ‘the  safety  or  the 
welfare  of  the  citizen.’ 

"The  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  Post  Oftke  l'>epartment  that 
was  by  Congressional  action  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  .April  last  made  a  part  of 
the  law  of  this  land  is  a  step  backward, 
and  if  permitted  to  remain  will  be  but 
the  prologue  to  a  series  of  statutes  that 
will  abridge  or  destroy  completely  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 


Rev.  A.  Z.  Bose,  for  three  years  a 
Methodist  pastor  at  Parnell  and  Gaynor, 
Mo.,  has  left  the  ministry  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  for  the 
Townsend  &  Wyatt  Dry  Goods  Co.,  at 
St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Rose  preached  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon  last  Sunday,  which  was  the 
close  of  the  conference  year. 


i  William  A.  Thomson  Will  Devote 
Most  of  His  Time  to  Its  Interests. 

I  William  .A.  Thomson,  assistant  puh- 
j  lisher  of  the  New  A’ork  Globe,  who  has 
been  doing  a  lot  of  good  promotional 
\york  for  the  .Associated  Newspapers  in 
the  past  year,  announces  that  hereafter 
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New  Publishing  Concern  at  Augusta. 

There  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  a  new 
publishing  concern  to  be  known  as  the 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  which  will  have 
headquarters  in  Augusta,  Ga.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  is  $80,000  and  the  iiKorporat- 
ors  are  R.  S.  Buzzell,  president,  and 
L.  J.  Coleman,  treasurer.  The  same  of¬ 
ficials  Jiave  chartered  the  Germania- 
Herald  Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$.100,000,  and  the  Lincoln  Press  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $80,000. 


Grafton  F.  Wilcox,  of  the.  Associated 
Press,  is  covering  the  Ettor  trail  at 
Salem,  Mass.  He  will  return  to  New 
York  in  time  to  assist  in  handling  the 
election  news. 


'  Ad  Man  Collects  Lincoln’s  Stories. 

I  Anthony  Gross,  of  the  S.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  Special  Agency,  who  has  been  col- ' 
lecting  Lincolniana  for  the  last  fifteen  ' 

I  years  and  is  deeply  interested  in  that 
;  period  of  American  history,  has  just 
'  published,  through  Harper's,  an  illumi-  ; 
j  nating  little  volume  entitled  “Lincoln's 
I  Own  Stories.”  Mr.  Gro^s  has  shown  a  1 
!  careful,  but  loving,  hand  m  the  arrange-  ! 

ment  of  these  stories,  producing  a  book ! 
I  of  engrossing  interest  in  its  humor  and  ; 
pathos.  Mr.  Gro.'s  was  for  six  years 
advertising  manager  of  Brooke's  Soap, 
later  he  joined  Lever  Brothers  and  sub¬ 
sequently  handled  Scrubb's  Ammonia 
publicity.  For  a  time  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


he  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  big  newspaper 
organization. 

The  Associated  Newspapers,  which 
was  organized  by  Jason  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe,  is  growing  rapidly 
and  now  includes  26  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  expects  to  add  a  number  of  de¬ 
sirable  publications  to  this  list. 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  busj- 
ness  development  plans  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  he  feels  that  the  association 
will  be  able  to  advance  materially  the 
cause  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  the 
national  advertising  field. 

The  work  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  all  along  the  line. 


NEW  TYPE  SETTING  MACHINE. 


It  AMemble*  Ten  Character*  a  Sec¬ 
ond  and  la  Sold  for  $1,000. 

Arthur  G.  Baker,  of  Detroit,  after 
twelve  years  of  close  application  to  the 
working  out  of  an  idea  under  the  most 
self-denying  circumstances,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  patents  for  the 
Universal  Typesetting  Machine,  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  Universal  Machine 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  its  own  fac¬ 
tory  at  that  place.  It  is  stated  the  com¬ 
pany  is  now  manufacturing  these  ma¬ 
chines. 

To  work  the  machine  the  operator 
sits  at  a  keyboard  in  front  and  adjusts 
the  keys,  at  the  touch  of  which  the 
character  correspiinding  is  driven  out 
onto  a  runway  and  slides  down  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  machine,  where 
it  is  quickly  set  on  end  and  advanced 
sufficiently  on  the  line  to  allow  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  character  to  follow  it. 

In  pressing  the  key  the  operator 
makes  a  contact  which  connects  the 
storage  battery  to  a  magnet,  the  mag¬ 
net  throwing  the  type  out  of  its  chan¬ 
nel.  The  type  character,  when  it 
reaches  the  base  of  the  runway,  forms 
another  contact,  which  puts  it  into  po¬ 
sition  in  the  line. 

When  a  line  is  completed  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  thrown  back  into  the  receiv¬ 
ing  galley,  and  the  runway  is  cleared 
for  another  line.  The  speed  with  which 
it  works  is  the  speed  of  a  telegraph  in¬ 
strument,  the  principle  of  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  Ten  characters  can 
be  ejected  and  assembled  in  a  second. 

It  is  stated  that  this  machine  can  be 
built  for  $200  and  sold  for  $1,000.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  machine  will  set 
type  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  a  thousand 
ems.  One  of  these  machines  is  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  office  of  the  Universal 
Machine  Co.,  303  Hodges  Building,  De¬ 
troit.  It  is  very  compactly  built,  cover¬ 
ing  not  more  than  four  square  fe:t. 


Death  of  Robert  H.  Hazard. 

Robert  H.  Hazard,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  of  Washington, 
died  at  his  home  in  Woodridge,  D.  C., 
last  Saturday  and  the  funeral  services 
wer,'?  held  there  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Hazard  for  ten  years  represented 
the  United  Press  at  the  White  House 
and  Oyster  Bay.  He  traveled  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  with  Presidents  McKin¬ 
ley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  had  been 
in  every  important  city  in  every  State 
in  the  country.  He  had  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  public  men. 

Over  a  year  ago  nervous  prostration 
followed  overwork,  and  in  turn  there 
formed  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain  which 
impaired  his  health  and  came  near 
causing  death.  He  never  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  this,  and  had  done  no  work 
for  a  long  time,  his  last  work  being  as 
assistant  to  Gus  Karger,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


The  J.  W'alter  Thompson  Co..  44  East 
Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  part  of  the  advertising  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Milling  Co.,  Ceresota  Flour,  49  Wall 
street.  New  York,  with  some  New  Eng¬ 
land  papers.  The  balance  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  is  still  placed  by  the  Robert  M. 
McMullen  Co. 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  COSTS  LESS. 


Some  Remarkable  Figures  Showing  That  Magazine  Publicity  Is 
Much  More  Expensive  Than  That  Appearing  in  the  Dailies 
— How  W.  K.  Kellogg  Might  Have  Saved  $440,900 
on  a  Single  Year’s  Campaign. 


lA  paper  read  before  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  at  its  October  1912,  Meeting  in 
Chicago  by  J.  K.  Groom,  Advertising  Manager 
if  the  Aurora  till.)  Beacon  Seres.] 

Brethren  of  the  Advertising  Frater¬ 
nity:  My  text  is  found  on  page  21 
of  W.  K.  Kellogg’s  house  organ,  Kel¬ 
logg's  Square  Dealer,  for  July,  1912: 

"Kellogg  merit  will  be  backed  by  Kel¬ 
logg  advertising  to  approximately  70,- 
OO'VJOO  people  in  the  following  July 
magazines.” 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  twenty- 
six  magazines  mentioned  later  in  this 
paper. 

The  advertising  manager  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News  questioned  the 
statement.  Even  if  we  allow  five  people 
to  each  family  he  did  not  believe  the 
twenty-six  magazines  reached  70,0(X1,000 ; 
so  he  dug  up  the  facts  as  shown  by  the 
publishers’  own  statements  printed  in  the 
1912  directories. 

The  Beacon  News  man  believes  that 
the  way  to  help  local  dealers  is  to  use 
local  mediums.  Likewise  the  best  way 
to  exploit  an  article  of  every-day  house¬ 
hold  consumption  is  to  use  the  daily 
papers,  as  they  are  the  only  mediums 
read  by  everybody. 

GEXTING  AT  THE  FACTS. 

The  Beacon  News  man  has  been  told 
so  often  that  ‘‘it  costs  too  much”  to 
make  a  national  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  when  the  declaration  of  the 
editor  of  the  Square  Dealer  set  him  to 
searching  for  facts  he  determined  to 
settle  in  his  own  mind,  once  for  all, 
whether  those  who  say  “it  costs  too 
much  to  use  the  dailies”  are  right  or 
wrong. 

According  to  the  1912  directories  the 
twenty-six  magazines  named  by  the 
Square  Dealer  have  a  circulation  of  11,- 
522.114.  Using  this  data  as  a  base  the 
Beacon  News  man  found  that  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  of  169  daily  papers, 
distributed  over  the  whole  United  States 
and  covering  it  like  a  blanket,  have  a 
circulation  of  11.662,283,  or  144,000  more 
than  the  twenty-six  magazines.  The 
published  minimum  rate  of  the  twenty- 
six  magazines  combined  is  $59.50  per 
line;  that  of  the  169  dailies,  $15.41  per 
line. 

It  is  believed  that  VV.  K.  Kellogg  uses 
as  much  as  10,000  lints  a  year,  at  a  cost 
in  the  mediums  he  used  of  ^595,000. 

The  same  campaign  in  a  like  number 
of  copies  of  the  dailies  referred  to  would 
have  cost  him  $154,100. 

MONEY  KELLOGG  COULD  HAVE  SAVED. 

On  the  10,000-line  campaign  W.  K. 
Kellogg  could  have  saved,  by  using  the 
dailies  instead  of  the  magazines,  $440,900. 
Or  he  could  have  gone  into  the  dailies 
almost  four  times  a  month  instead  of 
once  a  month  for  the  same  money  paid 
the  magazines. 

To  be  exact,  the  above  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  costs  three  and  four-fifths  times 
as  much  a^one  insertion  a  month  in  the 
dailies.  He  could,  in  fact,  have  used 
10,000  lines  once  a  week  in  the  dailies 
for  only  $21,400  more  than  the  maga¬ 
zines  once  a  month — n  small  sum  as 
compared  w’ith  the  total  appropriation  of 
nearly  $600,000.  I  think  no  one  will 
question  the  greater  value  of  the  more 
frequent  attack  on  the  buyer’s  attention 

And  still  they  tell  us  “it  costs  too 
much  to  carry  on  a  national  campaign 
in  the  dailies.” 

It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  the  life 
of  the  dailies  is  not  as  long  as  that  of 
the  magazines,  nor  will  we  come  back 
with  the  reply  that  there  is  no  duplica¬ 


tion  in  the  circulation  of  these  dailies. 
Thomas  Balmer,  in  his  very  exhaustive 
analysis  of  circulation,  shows  that  there 
are  1,173,500  magazine  duplications 
among  the  2,000,000  readers  of  the 
Woman’s  World  alone. 

Therefore,  in  the  11,000,000  magazine 
circulation  accounted  for  in  this  state¬ 
ment  there  would  be  five  and  a  half 
times  as  many,  or  a  total  of  6,454,250,  or 
more  than  one-half  duplicated  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Balmer  does  not  account 
for  the  people  who  take  more  than  the 
five  magazines  besides  his  own,  nor  does 
he  include  any  magazine  duplication  of 
which  less  than  1,000  of  his  over  2,000,- 
000  correspondents  make  mention. 

.■\nd  still  they  say  “it  costs  too  much.” 

W.  K.  Kellogg  manufactures  a  food 
product  suitable  for  any  and  every  table 
in  America.  Let  us  analyze  the  maga¬ 
zines  used  in  his  campaign. 

The  American  Boy. — Possibly  the 
boys  are  all  responsible  for  the  kind  of 
breakfast  food  the  family  uses,  but  we 
think  not. 

Argosy,  All  Story,  Cavalier,  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  Everybody's,  Leslie’s,  Munsey’s 
and  the  Railroad  Magazine. 

All  are  strictly  story  magazines.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  housewife  who  orders  the 
breakfast  food  from  the  grocer  has  time 
to  peruse  the  advertising  columns,  but 
we  think  she  will  be  in  luck  if  she  gets 
time  to  read  an  occasional  story. 

Christian  Herald,  religious  and  eth¬ 
ical.  No  doubt  the  serious  minded  man 
of  the  mental  trend  that  makes  him  a 
regular  reader  of  this  publication  needs 
the  breakfast  food,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  sends  the  order  that  goes  to  the 
grocery  store. 

Country  Gentleman. — The  men  and 
women  who  read  this  and  at  the  same 
time  are  responsible  for  the  breakfast 
food  are  few  and  far  between. 

woman's  pubucations. 

Delineator,  Designer,  Ladies’  World, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Modern  Priscilla, 
Woman’s  Magazine,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  and  Pictorial  Review. 

All  are  woman’s  papers,  but  several 
are  duplicated  in  the  home  and  are  con¬ 
sulted  together  when  there  is  a  new 
gown  to  be  madq  and  not  much  other¬ 
wise.  If  the  breakfast  food  is  on  sale  in 
every  city  and  town  in  every  country 
in  the  civilized  world  they  are  all  right 
(barring  the  excessive  price  as  compared 
with  the  dailies),  but  if  the  food  is  sold 
only  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  in  the  foreign  circulation 
as  well  as  in  the  duplications. 

Collier’s. — Distinctly  a  man’s  maga¬ 
zine,  the  food  buying  women  who  read 
it  are  not  numerous. 

Judge  and  Life. 

The  men  who  read  these  at  the  club 
or  while  waiting  at  the  barber  shop  or 
at  the  shoe.-shining  parlor  would  not 
count  very  heavily  in  directing  what 
breakfast  food  is  supplied. 

Life  and  Health  and  the  Literary  Di¬ 
gest. 

It’s  hardly  likely  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  readers  of  these  are 
buyers  of  breakfast  foods  for  the  fam¬ 
ily. 

Saturday  Evening  Post. — It’s  a  man’s 
paper,  the  largest  single  class  of  read¬ 
ers  it  has  are  the  commercial  travelers: 
It’s  a  good  enough  medium  for  what 
men  wear,  but  not  much  for  a  break¬ 
fast  food  that  the  whole  family  eats 
and  the  housewife  buys. 


System. — A  fine  place  to  advertise  of¬ 
fice  files,  but  hardly  for  a  breakfast 
food. 

Advertisers  who  want  to  get  at  some 
surprising  facts  will  do  well  to  read 
;  Thomas  Balmer’s  book,  “The  Dwellers 
by  the  Road,”  bearing  in  mind  all  the 
time  that  all  the  arguments  he  advances 
in  favor  of  the  Woman’s  World  apply 
equally  well  to  daily  papers,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  2,000,000  of  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  that  matches  his  cir¬ 
culation  costs  only  $2.80  a  line  and  no 
duplication,  while  the  Woman’s  World 
:  costs  $14  and  is  duplicated. 

Everybody  reads  daily  papers  and  they 
are  the  only  kind  of  a  publication  that 
everybody  does  read. 

Every  argument  advanced  here  in  re¬ 
gard  to  breakfast  foods  will  apply 
equally  well  to  every  article  of  daily 
household  consumption,  such  as  food 
in  package,  canned  or  bulk,  fresh,  dried 
or  preserved ;  wearing  apparel,  furnish¬ 
ings.  fittings  or  equipment  needed  to  run 
the  household  establishment  in  comfort, 
or  in  luxury,  and  in  fact  everything 
everybody  buys. 

i  In  the  cost  of  a  national  campaign 
;  newspaper  price  is  to  magazine  price 
as  1  is  to  3.80  times. 
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AGENTS  ISSUE  OFFICIAL  DECLARATION. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EFFICIENCY 


New  York  Association  Defines  Their  Relations  with  Advertisers 
and  Publishers — Asserts  That  Agencies*  Work  Reduces 
Cost  of  Securing  Business  and  Publishers  Pay  for 
the  Service — Safeguarding  the  Advertiser. 


and 

ECONOMY  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  former  suggests  and  the  latter  demands  the  installation  of 


The  Association  of  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents,  of  which  William  H. 
Johns  is  president,  and  J.  A.  Richards 
secretary,  has  addressed  to  various  asso¬ 
ciations  of  publishers  with  which  its 
members  are  affiliated  as  agents,  an  offi¬ 
cial  declaration  as  to  the  scope  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  agency,  with  the 
request  that  such  publishers  individually 
and  collectively  confirm  such  declaration 
and  take  steps  to  obtain  its  enforcement 
in  letter  and  spirit.  The  declaration 
reads  as  follows : 

This  association  believes: 

That  an  advertising  agency  should  be 
an  associat'on  of  specially  trained  men 
having  expert  knowledge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  who  in  composite 
afford  wider  specialized  information  af¬ 
fecting  advertising  than  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  the  organization  of  any 
one  advertiser. 

That  the  employment  of  an  advertising 
agency  by  an  advertiser  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  advertis¬ 
ing. 

First — ^That  he  may  benefit  by  this 
specialized  information. 

Second — That  he  may  have  an  out¬ 
side  viewpoint  denied  to  those  engaged 
in  the  continuous  promotion  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  business  or  kindred  businesses. 

Third — That  he  may  have  an  agency 
do  for  him  the  various  detailed  work 
essential  to  successful  advertising,  which 
work  an  agency  can  do  better  and  more 
economically. 

That  an  advertising  agency’s  special 
knowledge  of  merchandising  should  em¬ 
brace  : 

1  Varied  experience  in  many  markets. 

2.  Familiarity  with  merchandising 
methods  in  each. 

3.  Knowledge  of  distributing  methods. 

4.  Experience  in  displaying  goods. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  kindred  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  adequate  depicting 
of  the  product  to  be  advertised. 

That  an  advertising  agency’s  special 
experience  in  advertising  should  em¬ 
brace  knowledge  of : 

1.  The  relative  value  and  cost  of  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  media. 

2.  Methods  of  presentation — written 
and  pictorial. 

3.  Mechanical  methods — including  art, 
engraving  and  printing  processes  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  adaptability  of  these 
various  methods  to  particular  media  on 
the  other. 

4.  Supplemental  literature — catalogues, 
booklets,  circulars,  displays  and  follow¬ 
up  methods. 

5.  Checking  and  billing. 

That  the  advertiser  should  safeguard 
the  success  of  his  advertising  by  ex¬ 


amining  carefully  the  fitness  of  the 
agency  he  employs  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  experience  and  equipment. 

That  the  publisher  should  minimize  the 
chance  of  the  employment  of  incompe¬ 
tent  agencies  by  strictly  limiting  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  agents  to  those  who  demon¬ 
strate  their  fitness. 

That  before  beginning  advertising  the 
advertiser  should  guard  against  failure 
by  insisting  on  a  thorough  acquaintance 
by  the  agent  with  merchandising  condi-  I 
tions  in  his  field  as  well  as  with  his 
merchandising  methods. 

That  the  agent  and  publisher  should  ; 
advise  the  advertiser  against  advertising  I 
without  adequate  preparation.  I 

That  the  advertiser  should  pay  the 
necessary  expense  of  this  preliminary  : 
work  or  provide  for  it  in  his  advertis-  j 
ing  appropriation.  I 

That  the  tripartite  relation  of  adver-  i 
tiser,  publisher  and  agent  is  necessary  ; 
to  the  economic  administration  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  all  three  parties  to  it  arc 
mutually  benefited  by  it. 

That  the  first  obligation  of  both  pub¬ 
lisher  and  agent  is  to  make  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profitable  to  the  advertiser. 

That  the  agency’s  work  reduces  costs 
to  the  publisher  and  its  compensation 
by  the  publisher,  therefore,  is  justified 
on  an  economic  basis. 

That  the  curtailment  of  agency  service 
would  decrease  the  value  of  advertising 
and  would  increase  the  price  of  white 
space  to  the  advertiser  by  forcing  pub 
lishers  to  replace  agency  service  by  more 
expensive  and  ^cient  development 
work,  which  obviously  could  not  be  dis¬ 
interested. 

That  the  agency  receives  no  compensa¬ 
tion  in  any  sense  from  soliciting  specific 
business  for  any  one  specific  medium. 

'That  the  agency  receives  its  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  form  of  a  differential  from 
the  publisher  for  these,  among  othei, 
specific  reasons: 

1.  For  the  service  it  renders  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  which  increases  the  produc 
tiveness,  value  and  continuity  of  the 
advertising. 

2.  For  the  guarantee  of  accounts- 
which  in  few  other  businesses  involves 
so  great  financial  responsibility  in  pro 
portion  to  its  profits. 

3.  For  the  creation  and  development 
of  new  business,  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  law,  which  in  every  busi 
ness  fixes  prices  to  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  expense. 

THE  PUBUSHER’S  SIDE. 

That  the  publisher  should  make  recog¬ 
nition  a  certificate  of  good  business 
character  and  of  financial  responsibility 
and  an  endorsement  of  Efficiency,  so  that 
authorization  to  do  business  may  rest 
i  on  a  sound  basis. 

i  That  having  granted  recognition  to 
I  the  agent  and  endorsed  him  as  qualified 
i  to  render  service  to  the  advertiser,  the 
;  publisher  has  a  right  to  investigate  the 
quality  of  the  service  rendered. 

(This  declaration  is  made  with  the 
specific  reservation  that  the  publisher, 
being  interested,  may  not  properly  be 
!  judge  of  the  media  used.) 
j  That  the  right  of  the  publisher  to 
I  investigate  service  entails  the  obligation 
I  to  see  that  service  is  rendered. 

That  the  publisher  owes  it  to  the  ad- 
j  vertiser  and  to  such  agents  as  live  up 
I  to  their  obligations  to  advertisers  and 
publisher  to  limit  or  withdraw  recog¬ 
nition  from  those  agents  who  do  not  live 
up  to  these  obligations. 

That  the  publisher  should  determine 
i  the  right  of  an  agent  to  continue  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  basis  of  Jhe  adequacy  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  advertiser,. 

That  the  publisher  should  make  pub¬ 
lic  the  names  of  all  enfranchised  by  them 
and  that  no  differential  be  allowed  to 
others  than  those  whose  names  are  so 
i  published  -  . 
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each  day's  baseball  battle  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  McKeesport  News. 

J.  D.  O’Neil,  the  new  publisher  of  the 
News,  and  Jess  E.  Long,  the  general 
manager,  were  being  congratulated  this 
week  on  having  put  one  over  on  the 
Pittsburghers. 


McKeesport  news  enterprise 


Was  Only  Paper  to  Supply  Latest 

Baseball  News  to  Eager  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Fans. 

The  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
showed  its  metropolitan  caliber  during 
the  world’s  series  by  outclassing  all  the 
Pittsburgh  afternoon  papers  in  news 
about  the  baseball  games.  It  had  the 
Pittsburgh  field  all  to  itself  on  the  aft¬ 
ernoons  of  the  big  games. 

It  seems  that  the  Pittsburgh  afternoon 
dailies  had  dispensed  with  the  late  edi¬ 
tion,  and  thus  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  full  news  of  the  ball  games 
before  the  next  morning.  Only  those 
“fans”  who  watched  the  bulletin  boards 
obtained  any  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  games. 

The  McKeesport  News,  which  gets 
the  same  telegraph  news  service  as  the 
Pittsburgh  papers  and  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  distance  from  the  metropolitan 
city,  took  advantage  of  the  seeming 
lade  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  publishers,  sent  its  own 
newsboys  into  the  heart  of  the  city  with 
baseball  “extras”  giving  every  detail  of 
the  day’s  game,  and  reaped  a  royal  har¬ 
vest  thereby. 

The  city  newsboys  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  Init  they  soon  fell  into  line,  and 
during  the  entire  series  Pittsburghers 
were  supplied  with  the  latest  results  of 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER,  j  ^  - - 

The  Paris  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

puttinf;  out  copy  generally  direct.  _ _ _ 

II.  \V.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Equitable  build-  I  Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
ing.  St.  I»uis,  are  making  contracts  for  which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
iitT  fe*tcm  'T.aS  "S‘"the"  And-’  '  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 

Kamnia  Co.  in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 

The  J.  Walter  ThompKc)n  Co.,  the  !  '  '  ^ 

I{<»oker.v,  Chicago,  is  placing  onders  for  i  ARIZONA.  MISSOURI. 

.■i.lHKl  lines,  one  .vear.  with  Western _ ! _ _ _ ! _ _ 

|Mil»ers.  f:.r  the  Horiick  .Malteil  .Milk  Co.,  GAZETTE  (sv.  6  mo  end  Aug.  5,825)  Phoenix  POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Loui* 

Uacine,  Wis.  - 


Ibuiielson  &  Son,  IKi  Westminister 
street.  Providence.  It.  1.,  are  sending  out 
orders  for  410  lines,  one  time,  with 
.Middle  West  imiiers,  for  tlie  Pilo.  Car 
Sales  Co..  Itichmond,  Ind. 

'nie  Siegfried  Co..  .“lO  Church  street. 
Xew  York,  is  making  10.000-line  con¬ 
tracts.  one  year,  -wrth  Ea.stern  pajters, 
for  the  tJlobe  IVernicke  Co.,  Xew  York. 

X.  W.  .\.ver  &  Son,  .‘JOO  Chestnut 
strivt.  Philadelphia,  are  placing  orders 
for  w'ven.y  inches,  fiftetm  time.*,  in  a  few 
selected  cities,  for  the  Fleischmann  Co., 
yeast,  701  Washington  street,  Xew  York. 
— 

E.  P.  Remington,  .Tenkins  building. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  sett-ling  out  orders  for 
,">.000  lines,  to  be  used  within  one  year, 
to  Eastern  papers,  for  the  advertising 
of  llunyadi  Janos.  Xew  York. 

X.  W.  .\.ver  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  are  placing  orders 
with  some  Eastern  papers,  for  the  Hires 
t'ondensed  Milk  Co..  Hires  Cold  Milk. 
Philadelphia.  These  agents  are  also 
placing  orders  for  thirt.v  inches,  eighteen 
times,  and  thirt.v  inches,  nine  times,  with 
a  large  list  of  pajiers.  for  the  H.  ,1.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Tobacco  Co..  Prince  .Mbert  Smok¬ 
ing  Tobacco,  IVinsion-Salem.  X.  C. 

The  Ceorge  Ratton  Co..  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue  buihling.  Xew  York.  Is  sending  out 
orders  for  ten  lines,  sixteen  times,  to 
some  Canadian  weeklies,  for  Samuel 
Fren<-h;  theatrical  publisher.  28  IVest 
Thirt.v -eighth  street,  Xew  York. 

The  Blackburn  .Advertising  Agency, 
Patterson  building,  Dayton.  (>..  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  advertising  of  Dr.  1/ouis  Baker. 
College  and  Ellwood  streets,  Dayton,  with 
large  Sunday  papers. 

The  Cowen  <'o..  oO  Fnion  Scpiare,  Xew 
York,  is  sending  out  page  orders  to  Cen¬ 
tral  West  and  Pacific  t'oast  paja^rs.  for 
the  P.  liOrillard  Tobacco  Co..  Zubelda 
Cigarettes,  Jersey  City.  X.  J. 

The  L.  P.  Fisher  .Advertising  .Agency. 
Merchants  Exchange  building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  is  placing  two  inch  orders 
t.  a.  w.  for  four  times,  with  some  East¬ 
ern  palters,  for  the  Oceanic  Stcamshi]) 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Ixitos  Advertising  .Agency,  17 
Madison  avenue.  Xew  York,  is  placing 
orders  for  the  Kresko  Laboratories,  Xew 
York  Cit.v,  with  papers  where  they  make 
sales.  This  company  is  also  placing  the 
advertising  of  the  Puritan  Brand  Toilet 
Preparations.  S.")  East  Twenty-eighth 
street,  Xew  York. 

Tbe  Maclay  &  Mullally  Brothers,  GO 
Broadway,  Xew  ATork,  are  sending  out 
orders  to  some  large  Xew  England  papers, 
for  the  AVall  Street  Magazine. 

The  Wilfiam  G.  St.  Clair  Co.,  Wither¬ 
spoon  building,  Pliiladelphia,  is  sending 
out  fifty-line  orders,  fifteen  times,  to 
I’ennsylvania  papers,  for  Joseph  Habis- 
reitinger,  Philadelphia. 
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that  will  tell  its  circulation. 
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TENNESSEE. 
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BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS. 
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Sworn  circulation  over  25,000  daily.  Only  daily  in 
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Association  of  American  Advertisers. 

CHRONICLE  . Houston 

WASHINGTON. 
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New  Orleans  Item 

Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 

Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  51,318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  carries  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picayune  and  Times  Democrat 
CfMfd,  and  from  300  ta  500  Caiaaas 
mare  than  The  States. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
aavertWiB  leyrctMlaHvcs 
N«w  Y«rk  Chicago  SI.  Umis 


i  THE  SUN. . . Baltimore 

I  has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  THE  HERAm . Boston 

Guaranteed  daily  circulation  1 10,714  (average 
for  whole  year  191 1).  The  Herald  is  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  England.  j 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Mallory  &  Mitchell,  189  West  Madison 
street,  Chicago,  are  sending  out  orders 
to  a  selected  list  of  paiiers  for  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  Metropolitan  Adveriising  Com¬ 
pany,  0  Wall  street,  Xew  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  New  York  City  papers 
for  the  present  for  Mme.  Xordica’s  Com¬ 
pany,  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica’s  Bath  Pow¬ 
der.  8  West  Ninth  street,  Xew  York. 
Other  ciiies  may  be  used  later. 

The  National  Advertiser  .\dvertising 
.-^ency,  32  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  New 
York,  is  placing  new  schedules  with  a 
large  list  of  papers  for  the  Eiiiergeney 
Laboratories,  Poslam,  32  West  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  Xew  York. 

The  XichoLs-Flnn  .\dvertisiug  Com¬ 
pany,  Kesner  building,  Chicago,  is  mak¬ 
ing  5,000-line  contrac.s  with  a  selected 
list  of  large  eity  papers  for  the  Imperial 
Automobile  Company,  Jackson.  Mich. 
This  company  is  also  making  c*ontracts 
with  a  selected  list  of  papers  for  the 
Kellastone  Company,  Chicago. 

I’eabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  105  South 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  are  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  112  lines,  nine  times,  wiih  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  papers. 

The  Pepsin  Syrup  Company,  Monti- 
cello.  Ill.,  is  making  some  new  contracts. 

The  Frank  Prosbrey  Company,  450 
Fourth  avenue,  Xew  York,  is  making 
contracts  with  some  Xew  York  State 
papers  for  Flint  &  Co.,  Financial.  2."i 
Broad  street,  Xew  York. 

The  Biibincam  .\dverti.sing  Agency, 
Drexel  building,  I'hiladciphia,  Pa.,  it  i.s 
rei)orted,  will  shor.ly  place  orders  with 
newspapers  for  the  National  Chewing 
(ium  Company,  Klaret-Mint  Chewing 
Gum,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  Seaman  Agency.  30  West  'Phir- 
ty-third  street.  Xew  York,  is  sending  out 
orders  to  a  few  Western  papers  for  Merck 
&  Co.,  Drugs,  4.")  Park  place,  Xew  York. 

The  H.  I).  Stewart  Company,  Unity 
building,  Cbieago.  is  making  contrac.s 
with  Southern  papers  for  the  Bernheim 
Distilliug  4'oiiipany,  Harper  Whiskey,  02(5 
West  Main  street,  Ixuisville,  Ky. 

nie  Taylor-Critchfield  Company, 
Brooks  building.  Chicago,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  seletted  list  of  papers  foi 
Chandler  &  Chandler,  Patent  Atiorneys, 
930  F  street.  Washington.  D.  C.  This 
company  is  also  placing  orders  with  some 
Southwestern  papers  for  Fitzpatrick 
Brothers.  Kitchen  Klenzer,  Thirty-second 
place  and  Benson  street,  Chicago. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  Western  papers  for  the 
I.,a  Salle  Products  Company,  Chicago. 
This  company  is  also  placing  copy  on 
contracts  for  the  Davis  Milling  Company, 
Aunt  Jemima’s  Pancake  Flour,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo. 

The  Merrill  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
1101  Broadway,  Xew  York  City,  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  advertising  on  the  exchange  basis 
for  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Hotel,  El  Paso, 
Texas  ;  Victoria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Bancroft  Ho  el,  Washington.  D.  G.,  and 
the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  MacManus  Co.,  Ford  building.  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  is  placing  the  advertising  of 
the  ('utting  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cutting  cars, 
Jackson,  Mich. 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Sept.  16  to  22,  inclusive.  The 
States  led  The  Item  28%,  or  4,025  lines,  of 
Department  Store  advertising. 

(jn  Total  Space  for  that  period.  The 
States  lead  The  Item  by  3,885  lines  agate. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month.” 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces — it  doesn’t  tra¬ 
duce. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 
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COCA-COLA  COMPANY  WINS. 

Court  Sustain*  Its  Charge  Against  the 
American  Druggists'  Syndicate. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  handed  down  a  decision 
restraining  the  American  Druggists’  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  a  number  of  retail  druggists 
in  New  York  City  from  infringing 
Coca-Cola’s  trade-mark  rights. 

The  American  Druggists’  Syndicate 
early  this  year  placed  on  the  market 
a  soft  drink  product,  “Extract  Coca 
and  Kola.”  It  did  not  advertise  it 
to  the  public,  but  to  its  members.  When 
the  Coca-Cola  Company  entered  its 
protest  against  the  label  “Coca  and 
Kola,”  the  defendants  claimed  that  Coca- 
Cola  was  not  a  trade-mark  because  it 
was  composed  of  two  words,  which 
were  the  names  of  two  substances  any  ; 
one  was  free  to  use. 

In  reply  the  Coca-Cola  Company  ■ 
contended  that  although  the  syndicate 
manufactured  an  extract  of  coca  and 
kola  it  could  not  sell  it  as  a  soft  drink  ■ 
under  that  name;  that  Coca-Cola  is  not  ; 
an  extract  at  all.  but  merely  a  basis  of  1 
a  soft  drink  made  to  sell  as  Coca-Cola;  j 
that  it  contains  so  little  coca  and  kola 
that  those  substances  cannot  be  detected 
by  analysis. 

The  court  found  in  favor  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  spent  : 
over  $10,000,000  in  advertising  its  prod¬ 
uct.  In  1910  its  appropriation  was 
$8.53.329.13. 


Chicago’s  New  Ad  Club  Building. 

Exercises  in  connection  with  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  laying  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Association — 
the  first  structure  to  be  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  allied  interests — will 
be  held  on  Nov.  16.  President  George 
W.  Coleman,  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  A-,  and 
Mayor  Carter  Harrison  will  officiate. 
A  banquet  is  scheduled  for  the  evening, 
at  which  will  be  gathered  many  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  profession  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Ad  men  are 
invited  at  $3.60  per. 


In  Consolidation 
There  Is 

Strength  and  Profit 


Harwell,  Gannon  &  McCarthy 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Brokers 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“Try  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.” 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

Msnufacturer*  Fins  Printing  Inks 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 


Franklin  P.  Alcorn,  the  well-known 
New  York  special,  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  representative  of  the  Marion 
(0.)  Chronicle.  By  the  recent  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  News-Tribune  and  Lead¬ 
er,  and  the  removal  of  the  Leader  to 
the  morning  field,  leaves  the  Chronicle 
the  only  afternoon  paper  in  Marion. 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast,  advertising  j 
manager  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Co.,  Chicago,  is  the  editor  of  Sales 
Sense,  a  house  organ,  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  salesmen  of  the  company. 
Sales  Sense  is  filled  each  month  with 
advertising  and  salesmanship  wisdom 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  men  in  the  field.  ' 


Robert  E.  Murphy,  who  established 
the  first  advertising  agency  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  has  recently  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Sparrow  Ad  Agency  of  that  city. 


Robert  A.  Boice,  for  eight  years  with  ' 
Leslie’s  Weekly,  and  the  American 
Magazine,  and  for  the  past  year  East¬ 
ern  manager  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  office  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Edmund  James,  for  a  number  of 
years  circulation  man  on  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Evening  Report,  has  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  department ! 
of  the  Lebanon  Gas  and  Fuel  Co. 


Arthur  A.  Schell  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Chapman  Advertising 
Co.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  to  become  first 
assistant  to  the  managing  director  of 
Eilers’  Music  House  of  that  city. 


Frank  P.  Fouss,  at  one  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Tri¬ 
bune  in  the  same  capacity. 


Harry  R.  Drummond,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Lindner  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  more 
recently  of  the  L.  W.  Rinear  Co.,  of 
that  city,  is  now  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 


Howard  C.  Kegley,  the  well-known  : 
advertising  expert  of  Pasadena.  Cal.,  is  j 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Elsinoro  j 
Springs,  that  State,  trying  to  recover  his  ! 
health.  ! 


W.  T.  Robson,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  was  in  New  York  City  this  week. 


Bevan  Lawson,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian 
sales  department  of  the  Auto-Strap  Sa¬ 
fety  Razor  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  for  the  United  States, 
and  will  conduct  both  selling  forces 
from  the  New  York  office. 


Charles  N.  Dennett,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant 
(To.,  has  joined  the  Spafford  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Boston. 


C.  E.  Lawrence,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  connected  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Finch,  Van  Slyck 
&  McConville,  wholesale  dry  goods,  on 
Nov.  1. 


Car  Ad  Ordinance  Held  Up. 

A  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
city  of  Chicago  from  enforcing  the  or¬ 
dinance  recently  passed  by  the  City 
Council  prohibiting  railroad  companies 
from  displaying  advertising  matter  in 
their  cars  was  issued  by  Judge  Baldw.n 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  last  week.  The 
final  hearing  was  set  for  Oct.  30.  when 
several  similar  cases  will  be  heard.  The 
suit  was  filed  by  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  Railroad.  It  is  contended  that 
the  council  has  no  power  to  pass  the  or¬ 
dinance  and  that  it  is  unreasonable. 


DIRECTORY  0 

F  ADVERTISERS  AIDS. 

General  Agents 

Publishers*  RepresentatiTes 

ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

S  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 


BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent. 
114-116  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING 
New  York  Office, 

20  Vesey  Street 

Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 


HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 

KIERNAN,  FRANK  &  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 

MEYEN,  C.,  &  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  Cu. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising 

CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corr. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  Newt 
paper  weet  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 


WASHINQTON 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  exc»t  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circula¬ 
tion — Daily,  65,200;  Sunday,  84,850 — 60% 
ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor, 
i  A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


AD  LEAGUE  COURSE  STARTS. 


F.  A.  Parsons  Lecture*  on  “Principles 
of  Advertising  Arrangement.’’ 

The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
:  Advertising  Men’s  League  of  New 
York  opened  its  first  course  of  the 
season  at  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  Twenty-eighth 
;  street  and  Broadway,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  The  gfneral  subject  of  the  lec- 
1  tures  which  will  be  delivered  by  Frank 
i  Alvah  Parsons  is  “The  Principles  of 
1  Advertising  Arrangement.” 
j  More  than  125  persons  were  present 
at  the  first  lecture  and  the  indications 
I  are  that  the  number  of  those  who  de- 
I  sire  to  take  the  course  will  be  so  large 
that  another  course  will  have  to  be 
given. 

The  chairman  of  the  education  com- 
I  mittee  is  Harvey  C.  Wood,  and  the 
1  secretary  Clarence  C.  Dittmer.  Later 
I  the  committee  expects  to  start  a  course 
in  “The  Principles  of  Appeals  and  Re- 
j  sponse.” 
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Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Manassr 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  (75,000)  CHASES 

in  daily  use  in  these  United  States  all  made  by 
us,  all  guaranteed  forever  as  to  quality,  and 
every  one  satisfactory.  That  is  the  record  of 
eight  years  of  manufacturing  ' 

ELECTRIC  WELDED  CHASES 

Their  quality  sells  them,  Taeir  popularity 
is  universal;  they  have  no  rival;  the  reason  ? 
They  save  money  to  the  user  every  time  they 
are  used.  They  ar*  absolutely  accurate, 
steel-made,  steel-strong,  steel-durable.  If  you 
have  or  get  one  of  them  that  is  not  absolutely 
right  and  satisfactory  you  will  confer  a  favor 
on  us  if  you  will  immediately  report  on  iL 
They  materially  reduce  cost. 

Don't  forget  that  we  sell  type  too. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicago  New  York  Washington 

St.  Louis  Dallas  Kansas  City 

Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 
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RAISING  A  BIG  FUND. 


June  8,  1913 — The  Advertising 

Exhibit — President  Shay  Returns 
from  His  Trip  Abroad  on  Nov.  5. 

Th«  Baltimore  Advertising  Club  is 
hard  at  work  among  the  business  men 
of  that  city  raising  a  $o0.0(K)  fund,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Henry  Morton, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  take  care  of  the  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  America,  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore  in  the  week  of  June  8, 
1913. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD  MILWAUKEE  FREE  PRESS  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

BOSTON  GLOBE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  &  LEADER  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  DENVER  TIMES  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

PITTSBURG  PRESS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  SHREVEPORT  TIMES 

CHICAGO  INTER  OCEAN  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


Nothing  in  the  world  so  much  pleasure  for  so  little  money  as 

tobacco.  And  vrhere  m  the  wide  world  can  you  invest  five  cents 
and  dmw  as  big  a  dividend  of  pleasure  as  from  a  sack'  of  good  <dd 

OCNUINC 


SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Fmty  **nMkf*‘  m  «acA  t  c— I  mmaKm  mtk 

Jvu/t  Look  at  It  in  Plain  Figures: 

10  owiinBry  reoity  mt Jg  dfmrBttas,  5  b— to 

10  better  reedy  maifa  dcerettee*  10  ceale. 

10  more  eepemiee  reedy  lOeda  c^erettee,  2S  ceatr 
pepere**  ^  ^  ^  Afi  of  the  erry  Wst  yeiritlr 

'itheedi  ciferettM  roDed  from  oae 

•eck.  ^  K 

Dorbem,  ^  cents 


WORD  H.  MILLS. 

Among  the  larger  contributions  to 
this  fund  thus  far  are;  The  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  Co.,  $3,000 ;  the  Baltimore 
News,  $1,000;  the  Baltimore  American, 
$1,000;  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Sun,  $1,000;  Capt.  Isaac  E.  Emerson, 
president,  Emerson  Hotel  Co.,  $1,000. 

A  number  of  other  $1,000  contribu¬ 
tions  are  expected  by  Mr.  Morton  be¬ 
fore  the  soliciting  campaign  is  closed. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  contributions  run 
from  $100  to  $250  and  upward.  The 
total  amount  of  the  fund  is  expected 
to  be  raised  before  December  1.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  fund  it  is  planned 
shall  be  expended  in  the  constructive 
work  included  in  the  now  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention. 


The  above  advertisement  is  a  reduced  reproduction  of  a  half-page  4-color  advertisement  of  Bull 
Durham  Smoking  Tobacco  that  we  inserted  in  the  fourteen  newspapers,  comprising  the  United  Sunday 
Magazine  Association,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  color  advertisement,  as  well  as  the  others  which  we  placed  in  the  same  Association,  has  been  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  have  increased  the  sale  of  Bull  Durham  Tobacco  to  352,000,000  sacks  in  a  single 
year;  and  we  believe  was  good  advertising. 


structive  feature  of  the  general  exhibit. 
More  than  20,000  square  feet  of  wall 
space  and  considerable  floor  space  will 
b;  required  for  the  purpose  of  this  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  in 
the  main  hall  of  the  armory  of  the  Fifth 
Maryland  Regiment,  in  which  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held. 

A  cablegram  from  Edward  J.  Shay, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Ad  Club, 
from  London,  announces  that  he  will 
arrive  at  New  York  on  the  S.S.  ‘“Berlin" 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  on 
Nov.  5,  and  in  Baltimore  the  following 
day,  Nov.  6.  Mr.  Shay  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  reception  given  him  by 
the  leading  business  men  of  England 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Thirty  Club 
of  London,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America.  Mr.  Shay  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  reception  and  dinner; 
he  went  from  Paris  to  London  especially 
to  attend  this  reception  and  banquet. 
Mr.  Shay  will  sail  from  Gibraltar  on 
Oct.  28. 

Word  H.  Mills,  who  is  executive  sec¬ 
retary  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Publicity  of  the  Advertising  Club  ot 
Baltimore,  was  for  the  last  two  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  He  is  supplying  news  stories  and 
general  publicity  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  United  States  and 


agent  in  preference  to  the  magazine, 
the  advertising  that  the  newspapers 
must  themselves  do  in  the  future,  the 
changes  in  merchandising  ideas  that 
will  operate  in  favor  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  question  of  net  rate  to  every-, 
one,  and  other  kindred  topics. 

Those  who  are  not  regular  readers  of 
The  Editor  and  Pubusher  can  secure 
all  of  Mr.  Dockrell’s  articles  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1,  which  includes  a  year’s  sul^ 
scription  to  the  paper.  Seldom  has  it 
been  possible  to  secure  such  valuable 
articles  at  such  a  modest  price. 


quite  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 

Henry  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Baltimore,  who,  with  Wm. 
W.  Cloud  and  Edwin  L.  Quarles,  is  di¬ 
recting  all  the  work  for  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore,  in  relation  to  the 
preparation  for  the  convention,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  P.  &  H.  Morton  Advertising 
Sign  Co. 


DOCKRELL’S  NOTABLE  ARTICLES. 

The  Dockrell  articles  on  advertising 
now  appearing  in  our  columns  are  at¬ 
tracting  wide  attention  among  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  men.  They  are, 
without  doubt,  the  most  important  dis¬ 
cussions  of  live  topics  of  the  hour  in 
advertising  that  have  appeared  during 
the  present  year  and  are,  therefore,  de¬ 
serving  of  careful  perusal  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Dockrell  has  discussed 
these  topics:  “Where  Are  We  At  in 
Advertising?”  “How  the  System  of 
Agency  Remuneration  Misled  Agent  and 
Advertiser,”  and  “The  New  Attitude 
Toward  Trade-marked  Articles.”  Next 
week’s  article  will  deal  with  “Some 
Thoughts  on  Copy.” 

Other  topics  to  be  treated  by  Mr. 
Dockrell  are  the  reasons  why  the  news¬ 
paper  has  not  been  recommended  by  the 


NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Retail  Merchants 
Advertising  Association;  capital  stock, 
$120,000.  To  carry  on  general  adver¬ 
tising  business'.  Incorporators :  E.  E. 
MeWhiney,  W.  J.  Maloney,  Norman  P. 
Coffin. 

Alliance,  O.  —  AdvertisiM  Associa¬ 
tion  Co.;  $10,000.  Milton  Bejach,’  W. 
T.  Edmondson,  Jr.;  F..  M.  Kepple. 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Inter-State  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency;  capital,  maximum,  $25,- 
000;  minimum,  $5,000.  Harry  L.  Stone, 
president ;  A.  S.  Wilson,  vice-president ; 
John  A.  Ellett,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  Tuscaloosa  Ad 
Co. ;  capital  stock,  $3,500 ;  incorporat¬ 
ors,  M.  T.  Ormond  and  others. 


HENRY  MORTON. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
convention  will  be  the  exhibit  of  the 
joint  committee  on  exhibit  of  adver¬ 
tising.  This  committee  held  its  first 
conference  in  Baltimore  on  Friday,  Oct. 
18,  when  the  general  scheme  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  was  planned.  A  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  committee  is  to  include  in  this 
great  educational  advertising  display 
a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  advertising 
as  conducted  by  the  business  concerns 
in  foreign  nations,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  will  be  an  interesting  and  in¬ 


